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MANICURE SET—A handsome leather 
kit contains a complete high grade 
steel manicure set. Measures only 
2'2 x 3'2 x '2 inches, and fits easily 
in any purse. $4.00 each, tax included. 




























ASH TRAY 


A large, gleaming ash tray 
which matches the book ends 
perfectly to make a striking 
set. Ash tray alone, $2.00. Com- 
plete set of book ends and ash 
tray, priced at $6.50. 


BOOK ENDS 


These handsome, ebony book 
ends are unbreakable and will 
add prestige to home 
and office. With heavy 
metal bases, they are 
practical as well as deco- 
rative. $5.00 per pair. 


HOLDERETTE—A handsome gift item, the holderette enables 
“her majesty’ to attach her purse in a jiffy to bridge table, 
dining counter or other flat surface. $1.21 each, tax included. 

A matching glove holder is also available for $1.21 each, 
tax included. 


TIE CLASP—This 1/20 10K gold tie clasp 
displays a handsome Kiwanis emblem and 
makes an ideal personal gift. Only $2.20 
each, tax included. 


COMPACT—This watch case 
compact makes a wonderful 
gift. Finished in polished gold 
complete with the Kiwanis em- 
blem, cord and tassel. Diameter 
is 238 inches. Only $3.00 each. 





Send in your check or money order today. Don’t delay! 
Order now in time for Christmas. 


order from 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL csceco ti tccwors 

















BEHIND THE BY-LINES 








Tacs YEAR we’ve surrendered completely to the delightful 





spirit of Christmas. Rather than offer you a cover picture tied 

to one of our articles, we decided to be nostalgic and use a good 
old-fashioned snow scene. At first glance it seems to be a 

pretty picture and nothing more. But when you think about it, the | 
sparkling snow, the clear, cold sky and the icy brook in the 
foreground represent the wintry atmosphere that’s part of our 
Yuletide tradition. Currier and Ives caught the feeling in some of 
their delicate etchings. More recently Grandma Moses has expressed 
the same mood in her gay Christmas panoramas of snowy hills, 

old churches, ice skaters and package-laden shoppers. And so, 

you see, our December cover is right in tune with the season. Which 
brings to mind a matter that’s close to our hearts as 1954 comes 

to an end. It has been a good year in many different ways. All 

of us who produce the 
magazine have been 
happy about the fine 
response which so many 
of you good Kiwanians 
have given to our 
monthly efforts. We 
wish we could thank 
each of you personally, 
but this would keep us 
busy during 1955. So 
we'll just extend to you 
our very warmest sea- 
sons’ greetings. 





H. Armstrong Roberts photo 


As INTERESTING SEQUEL has been called to our attention by 

Kiwanian Henry Pringle who is chairman of the Florida District’s 
Laws and Regulations committee. You may recall that our lead 
article a year ago this month was “The Story of Handel’s Messiah.” 
It told how one of the greatest masterpieces of religious music 

was created and how, despite early unpopularity, it has become an 
eternal favorite. Commenting on this article, Kiwanian Pringle told 
us it had “given me the idea that Kiwanis clubs .. . might well 
consider the production of this work as an annual, money-raising 
project for underprivileged children. ... Plans are now shaping up 
for the Messiah to be produced by the Lake County Choral Society in 
cooperation with the seven Kiwanis clubs of Lake County. . . . The 
writer has no quarrel with ... other money making schemes that 
are used by clubs, but it seems to me that production of the Messiah 
is something that can be done by practically any Kiwanis club and 

is on a high plane that is distinctly more worthy of Kiwanis [than 
ordinary fund-raising projects]... . If this thing could be adopted 
on a national scale, it would make a tremendous impression ... .” 


= THE HUSBAND who’s bursting to tell his wife about her 
Christmas present, the editors are counting the days until the 
January issue goes in the mail. You see, we’ve been planning and 
working on this one for a long, long time. We’re adding pages 

and devoting the whole thing to the fortieth anniversary 

of Kiwanis, which will be celebrated throughout 1955. We could go on 
and on telling you about the striking cover and all the unusual 
features that are now in the works. But that would be like peeking 
into the package before Christmas. So we'll just suggest that 





you prepare yourself for something different next month. C. W. K. 
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INVESTIGATE . . . 
THE FORDWAY PLAN 


Gum-chewing is the 
Great American Habit. 
People chew gum summer 
and winter, rain or shine. 
Because Ford Branded Gum 
is of the highest quality, re- 
peat sales have proven the 
Fordway Plan knows no 
season, no fade-out or wear- 
out. Once in operation, Ford 
Gum machines continue to 
bring in a steady, year-round 
income for your charity 
projects. 


For risk-free, trouble- 
free, continuous fund-raising, 
investigate the Fordway 
Plan today. 


OVER 1200 KIWANIS CLUBS 


USE THE FORDWAY PLAN 


To find out how your club 
can benefit, write to: 


GUM & MACHINE CO.,INC. 


AKRON, NEW YORK 

















Make Your Gifts 
Bless Twice 


The prot? on your qitt will go 
to underprivileged children. 








By special arrangement with a 
Bonded Shipper in this land of 
fruit and sunshine we will ship 
these wonderful gifts of selected 
Florida oranges and grapefruit 
at a low price—and all profits 
from sales will go to underprivi- 


leged children. 











Delivery in good condition is 
guaranteed. 


ORANGES, GRAPEFRUIT MIXED, 
OR ALL OF ONE 
< KIND, IF 
DESIRED 


90-LB. 
BOX 


40” 








$40 











EXPRESS PREPAID to any 
point east of Mississippi. Add 


50c for west of Mississippi and 
$1 for Canadian points. 


Make your gifts bless twice— 
send orders with check today to: 


Miami Shores Kiwanis Club 
10050 N. E. 2nd Ave. 
Miami Shores, Fla. 


GIFT NO. 

Price delivered 

Ship to 

Street SSE ee 
City 
State 
SENDER 
Street 
City 
State 


WRITE REST OF GIFTS 
ON ANY KIND OF PAPER 
































A Point and a Question 


... All editions of The Kiwanis Maga- 
zine are good, but undoubtedly because 
I am a newspaperman [Business and 
Financial Editor of the Miami Herald] 
the October issue had more appeal for 
me than any other I recall having read 
in recent years. . .. The main purpose 
of my letter, however, is to raise a minor 
point of fact and ask a question. 

The point of fact is: In-his article on 
“It’s Never Too Late to Change Careers,” 
Donald A. Laird cited the late Roe 
Fulkerson as one example. “Eventually,” 
the author said, “Roe gave up optometry 
to spend all his time writing for The 
Kiwanis Magazine and other publica- 
tions.” 

Roe almost did, but not quite. I knew 
Roe well during his residence in Holly- 
wood, Florida where he died and was a 
member of his Kiwanis club. And al- 
though he did write for The Kiwanis 
Magazine and other publications as re- 
ported—at one time his column was 
syndicated by one of the leading feature 
syndicates—he maintained an office for 
the practice of optometry on Hollywood 
Boulevard, the main street... . 

My question stems from Oren Ar- 
nold’s fine article on “New Life for Your 
Club Bulletin.” 

“In writing,” Oren says, “that prin- 
ciple (eternally keeping out of a rut) 
translates into a strict avoidance of the 
stereotyped. It means that trite phrases 
and stilted sentences must be kicked 
out. It means that the labored, news- 
paper style of writing—which has con- 
ditioned almost all of us—should be 
strictly avoided.” 

What newspaper do you read, Oren? 

John T. Bills, Kiwanian 
Southwest Miami, Florida 


You are quite right, John. We should 
have made it clear that Roe did not 
retire completely in order to write. 
For the answer to the question, see 
Oren’s letter below. —THE EDITORS 


... My reference to “newspaper style” 
concerns the summarizing first sentence 
or “lead” paragraph, with subsequent 
facts in reverse order of importance and 
with almost no leeway for editorial 
comment or opinion or unstereotyped 
phrases. This is much too cold and 
impersonal for a good club bulletin 
style, though it may serve a purpose in 
a newspaper. 

Oren Arnold 

Past President 

Phoenix, Arizona 


Attracting New Industry 
...It was with a great deal of interest 
that I read the article in the September 





issue of The Kiwanis Magazine entitled 
“A New Industry Comes to Kinston.” 
It is an excellent article and brings to 
light a lot of information of which the 
general public has no knowledge. Being 
a Chamber of Commerce manager makes 
me all the more aware of the ignorance 
of the average citizen regarding just 
why and how an industry chooses a 
town. 

For this reason I am requesting the 
permission of The Kiwanis Magazine to 
have this article reprinted in our local 
paper....I personally feel that if more 
people were aware of how a big com- 
pany goes about choosing the location 
for a new plant that we managers and 
the organizations we represent would 
not be criticized so severely. 

Rhodes R. Batson, Honorary Kiwanian 

North Wilkesboro, North Carolina 


... Since I received the September issue 
of the magazine and carefully noted the 
outside cover as well as the article “A 
New Industry Comes to Kinston,” I 
wanted to congratulate you for a dis- 
play and an article of this kind in our 
service magazine. 

My firm does a great deal of this kind 
of work—survey activities to determine 
location sites and what must be done 


community-wide to establish indus- 
try, new or expanded, in the right 
places. ... 


I want to commend your work...in 
bringing the magazine to a very high 
level. 

Charles S. Donley 
Past International President 


School Crisis 

...On behalf of the National Citizens 
Commission for the Public Schools, I 
want to commend The Kiwanis Maga- 
zine and the Kiwanis organization for 
the wonderful work you are doing to 
stimulate more interest in the problems 
of our public schools. 

The article “Crisis in Our Schools!” 
in the August issue and Ben Dean’s 
editorial in June will arouse communi- 
ties to the big job of school improve- 
ment that lies ahead.... 

The Commission has many free mate- 
rials which it offers to persons or groups 
interested in improving their local 
schools. Perhaps the most helpful for 
the beginner is the guide book “How 
Can Citizens Help Their Schools?” We 
will be happy to send a copy free to any 
interested Kiwanian. Our address is 
2 West 45th Street, New York 36, New 
York. 

Gloria Dapper, Assistant Director 
National Citizens Commission 
for the Public Schools 
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News especially 
for club officers 











ALANS ROLLE 





News of interest 
to all Kiwanians 














HIGHLIGHTS OF THE FALL BOARD MEETING 


ASSEMBLING IN CuIcaco just before the opening of the Council (see page 26), the 
International Board considered many important matters. Among other things the 
Board 

>» Decided to hold the Fourth Biennial Congressional Dinner February 17, 1955 in 
the Statler Hotel, Washington, D. C. This gathering will honor Kiwanians who are 
serving in the top echelon of federal government—congressmen, senators, cabinet 
members, Supreme Court judges, et cetera. In past years the guest list has included 
some of the most influential men in government. A dinner is held shortly after each 
Congress convenes, and in alternate years Kiwanis sponsors a similar meeting in 
Ottawa to honor the Kiwanians serving in the Dominion government. 

>» Selected Chicago as the site for the permanent home office of Kiwanis International. 
A special International committee, under the chairmanship of J. Walter Foraker, 
Harvey, Illinois, considered the bids of five cities, then recommended that the Board 
choose Chicago because of the Windy City’s central location and its fine business 
and transportation facilities. 

This May, delegates to the thirty-ninth International convention in Miami voted to 
build a headquarters and finance it by asking for additional dues of one dollar per 
member a year over a four-year period beginning January 1, 1955. 
>» Heard International President Don Engdahl’s report, which included a review of 
plans for observing the organization’s fortieth birthday next year. 
> Chose Dallas, Texas as the site for the International convention in 1958. The 1956 
meeting will be held in San Francisco, and the 1957 convention in Atlantic City. 
>» Previewed a new 16 mm. movie which dramatizes the 1955 Objectives. Prepared 
under the supervision of International Trustee Albert J. Tully, the thirty-five-minute 
film will be widely used to focus attention on the new Objectives. Every district 
has ordered at least one print for its clubs, and booking arrangements can be made 
through the 1955 district governor or secretary. 
> Learned that a record number of Kiwanians had attended the thirty district 
conventions this fall. The total was 26,627 as compared with 24,844 in 1953. Some 
3348 clubs were represented this year, 3086 last year. 
> Assigned official representatives from the Board to attend district organization 
meetings and/or midwinter conferences. 
> Approved plans for the extensive leadership training program which was to begin 
with the Council (see page 26). 
> Expanded the official attendance rules to include the following: Attendance for 
the first meeting of any month can be made up by attending another club within six 
days previous to the first meeting of the month (even though the make-up falls in 
the previous month). For example, take the month of November 1954. If your club 
meets on Tuesday, November 2, under the new ruling your make-up could be made 
any time from October 27 through November as well as during the first six days 
of December. 








KIWANIS MAGAZINE ART 


YEAR-END TOTALS Ww 
WINS MORE AWARDS 


As 1954 drew to a close, the 
organization numbered 231,033 
members in 3925 clubs throughout 
Canada and the United States. 
There were 1180 Key Clubs with 
26,682 members and 91 chapters 


EIGHT ILLUSTRATIONS that appeared in 
The Kiwanis Magazine have been se- 
lected for display in the twenty-second 
annual Exhibition of Advertising and 
Editorial Art in Chicago. Included was 
of Circle K, the Kiwanis spon- art for: “Lincoln—Everybody’s Busi- 
sored organization for college ness,” February 1954; “The Story of 
men. Handel’s Messiah,” December 1953; 
“Twelve Good Men,” January 1954; 
-“Ralph Finds a New Life,” January 
1954; “Death Before Dishonor,” April 
1954; “Heartbreak House,” May 1954; 














GENERAL OFFICE FACTS 

Tue official business of Kiwanis Inter- 
national is transacted on a solid red- 
wood table, thirteen and one-half feet 
long, five and one-half feet wide and 
three and one-half inches thick. It was 
cut from a tree that was 300 feet high 
at the time Columbus discovered 
America. 


4 


“Crisis in Our Schools!” August 1954; 
“How to Get Good Programs for Your 
Club,” August 1954. Artists Fred Steffen 
and Howard Mueller each had two 
pieces chosen, and photographer Robert 
McCullough had one. The exhibition is 
devoted to the best in advertising and 
editorial art produced during the past 
year. 
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FORD GUM ENTERS CANADA 
One of the most popular fund-raisers 
of Kiwanis clubs in the US has moved 
into Canada! The Ford Gum and Ma- 
chine Company, maker of the gumballs 
and vending machines used by more 
than 1200 Kiwanis clubs, passed the 
northern boundaries after receiving nu- 
merous requests from Canadian clubs. 
Three Kiwanis clubs around London, 
Ontario were the first Canadian service 
clubs to use the Fordway system. 
Some 1200 clubs throughout the US 
sponsor Ford gum machines and will 
make about $350,000 during 1954 from 


this source. 





BIRTHDAY PRESENT 

IN THE ONE YEAR since its founding, the 
Kiwanis Club of North Santa Ana, Cali- 
fornia had caught the spirit true of “We 
Build.” To celebrate its first birthday, 
the fledgling club built another new club 
in the nearby city of Orange. The 
North Santa Ana club was just nine 
days short of one year old when it be- 
came a new club sponsor. 





KIWANIS STREET IN CARTHAGE 
ONE OF THE MOST distinguished citizens 
of Carthage, Illinois is Donald T. For- 
sythe, immediate past president of Ki- 
wanis International. In his honor the 
city fathers gave the name of “Kiwanis 
Street” to a local thoroughfare. 





Birthdays These clubs celebrate 
anniversary dates from December 16 


through January 15. 


* 

or Benton Harbor, Michigan, 

Sth December 20 
Kankakee, Illinois, December 27 
Medina, Ohio, December 27 
Maryville-Alcoa, Tennessee, 
December 29 
Columbus, Georgia, December 31 
Newcastle, Pennsylvania, January 3 
Raleigh, North Carolina, January 3 
Lexington, Kentucky, January 8 
Portsmouth, Virginia, January 11 
Lynchburg, Virginia, January 14 


* 

Bremen, Indiana, December 16 
S0th Quakertown, Pennsylvania, 

December 18 

Ridgewood, New York, December 18 

Rogers, Arkansas, December 18 

El Centro, California, December 19 

Paintsville, Kentucky, December 19 

Sidney, Montana, December 22 

Tonkawa, Oklahoma, December 22 

Clayton, New Jersey, December 23 

Olivia, Minnesota, December 31 

Taft, California, January 7 

Eustis, Florida, January 8 
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“Pie Chicago’’ photo 


International President Don Engdahl vis- 
its with five-year-old Mary Kosloski, 
the girl whose picture appears on all 
March of Dimes posters. Mary, of Collier- 
ville, Tennessee, contracted polio nearly 
five years ago. Her contribution to the 
1955 polio drive has made her a national 
celebrity on radio and television pro- 
grams and in countless newspaper and 
magazine stories and advertisements. 





ENGDAHLS AT THE ROSE BOWL 
INTERNATIONAL President Don Engdahl, 
quite an athlete in his college days, will 
attend the famous “Kick-off Luncheon” 
sponsored by the Pasadena Kiwanians 
the day before the Rose Bowl game. 
On New Year’s Day Don and his wife, 
Lucille, and International Trustee H. 
Park Arnold and his wife, Mayme, will 
watch the crowning of the Rose Bowl 
queen, the parade and, finally, the big 
game. 

The Pasadena club’s annual luncheon 
honors all the players and coaches who 
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KIWANIS GETS OUT THE VOTE 

TuHRouGcHOuT the US last month, Ki- 
wanis clubs conducted get-out-the-vote 
drives. Up to the time of the election 
more than 1000 clubs had written to 
the General Office requesting help for 
their local good citizenship campaigns. 





BIG ATTENDANCE PLEDGED 

FOR CLEVELAND CONVENTION 
THE pisTRIcTs have pledged an attend- 
ance of 14,046 for the fortieth Interna- 
tional convention that will be held in 
Cleveland, June 26 to 30. This would 
make it the largest International con- 
vention. The New York meeting of 1953 
holds the current record with 11,534, 
topping by fewer than 100 the number 
who came to Los Angeles in 1948. 

In 1942, when Kiwanis last held an 
International convention in Cleveland, 
the attendance numbered 5324. Cleve- 
land was also the site of the first Ki- 
wanis convention, held in 1916, when 
there were just sixteen clubs. 

As this issue goes to press, General 
Convention Chairman Charles Stewart 
of the Cleveland club is forming the 
special committees made up of mem- 
bers of the host club and district. The 
International Convention Office, located 
at 250 Superior Avenue, N.E., Cleve- 
land, will open February 1, 1955. 





will compete in the Rose Bowl. Some 
2700 persons will attend the luncheon, 
which will be carried over 250 radio 
and television stations. 

Any Kiwanian who will be in Pasa- 
dena December 31 can get tickets to 
the luncheon, which will count as an 
attendance credit. Write at once to the 
Kiwanis Club of Pasadena; 43 South 
Maringo Street, Pasadena. 

Before going to Pasadena President 
Don will visit clubs in Arizona, New 
Mexico, Colorado, Utah and Idaho. 





When Senator W. Ross MacDonald, former member of the Brantford, Ontario club 
and recently Speaker of the House of Commons at Ottawa, addressed the Brant- 
ford Kiwanians, he was given a year’s subscription to “The Kiwanis Magazine.” 
The club honors certain of its outstanding speakers with gift subscriptions, 
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AMERICAN 
Approved 


PLAYGROUND 
EQUIPMENT 


Unsurpassed in Design, 
Safety and Performance 


@ It’s the plus factor that makes 
American the most respected name 
in Playground Equipment... Plus 
in design—American leads the field. 
... Plus in performance—Approved 
Equipment stronger, more ruggedly 
built to assure a lifetime of perfect 
repair-free service ... Plus in safety — 
for American craftsmen are aware of 
their responsibility for the safety of 
your children. Thus, with American 
you receive far superior design and 
performance and unmatched safety. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE 


AMERICAN 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 
ANDERSON, INDIANA U.S.A. 


A MANUFACTURERS .OF FINE 


EQUIPMENT 











—-REMINDO— 


Three-Way Calendar 


@ Meeting Day Reminder @ 
Handsome Membership Plaque @ 
Useful Calendar 


REMINDO CALENDAR has durable, em- 
bossed bronzoid back. Size 8°’ x 13"*. 
Background finished in wood grain 
walnut. Embi led in official 
colors. "‘MEETS TODAY" printed in 
heavy red type on every club meet- 
ing Jey throughout the year. 





COMPLETE CALENDAR 


BOND cco cecccceseeee 
Lots of 2-25, each.... 
Lots of 26-50, each.... 
Lets over 50, each.... 


Add 40¢ postage for single calendar. 
Refili pads available each year. 











RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 


303 W. Monroe St., Chicago 6, Ill. 














HOW TO CHOOSE A 


_ BRONZE PLAQUE , 

















FREE illustrated brochure tells 
how — shows original ideas for 
reasonably priced, solid bronze 

nameplates, awards, testimonials, 

honor rolls, memorials, markers. 3 





For trophy, medal, cup ideas ask for s 
Brochure B. 7 


INTERNATIONAL eronze 






TABLET CO.,. 
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BALL CLINIC * Lg 
THE BALL HEALTH SCHOOL, INC. “ 
Dept. 755 EXCELSIOR SPRINGS, MISSOURI 
Specializing since 1919 in the treatment of Rheumo- 


tism, Arthritis ond associated chronic conditions. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOK TODAY! 








KIWANIS ROUNDUP cron vase s 


| NEW CLUB BUILDING SOARS 


Wir 1954 a certainty to become one of 
the largest club-building years in Ki- 
wanis history, Walter Patenge, chair- 
man of the International Committee for 
New Club Building, predicts there will 
be more than 4000 clubs by the time of 
the Cleveland convention next June. At 
presstime, there were 3916 clubs, of 
which 207 have been built in 1954. 

The record number of new clubs, 286, 
were built in 1921. The following year, 
273 were organized, and in 1923, 231 
new clubs were born. The last time 
as many as 200 clubs were built in one 
year was in 1947, when 220 were formed. 

Some current new club building 
highlights: 
>» Seven were built in Division 9 of the 
Louisiana - Mississippi- West Tennessee 
District. The lieutenant governor is 


| T. K. Giddens, Jr. of the Cedar Grove, 





Shreveport club. 


>» A second club has been built in the 
Borough of Manhattan, New York City. 


| This new club bears the name Manhat- 


tan West. 
>» The Kiwanis Club of The Blue Grass, 
Lexington, Kentucky was chartered 


with a membership of 106. Few clubs 
have so many original members. 
> When the town of Thornton 
established just outside of Denver, one 
of the first things the Thornton pioneers 
did was form a Kiwanis club, with the 
help of the Capital City club of Denver. 


was 


NEW AID FOR COMMITTEES 
Spectat Kris outlining the 1955 pro- 
grams of fifteen different committees 
are a valuable tool for club chairmen, 
who will be receiving the kits at club 
organization conferences this month. 
These kits, containing printed enclosures 
of the various International Committees 
for 1955, are designed to do several 
things: (1) help committee chairmen 
understand the importance of their as- 
signments and the ABC’s of successful 
committee functioning; (2) provide a 
handy listing of the current Objectives, 
action programs and the related bulle- 
tins available from the General Office; 
(3) provide a convenient place for 
keeping notes, memoranda, copies of 
committee reports other related 
items; (4) list the names and addresses 
of members of the International com- 
mittee, who welcome questions and 
suggestions; (5) provide a three-month 
supply of report forms to encourage the 
chairman to report regularly. When this 
supply is exhausted, more sets of com- 
mittee report forms can be purchased 
from the General Office. 


and 





S-D DAY DECEMBER 15 

President Eisenhower has proclaimed 
December 15 as S-D Day (Safe-Driving 
Day). Clubs can devote a program to 
highway safety during this week. 





NEW CLUB HONOR ROLL 


THE BIRTH of a Kiwanis club is big news for our organization. 


It means we are 


growing larger and steadily more influential. It means that one more group of 
high-minded business and professional men have gathered together to put into 
practice the ideals for which Kiwanis stands. 

Here, in tribute to the new clubs and their sponsors, is the honor roll for Octo- 


ber 15-November 15. 


NEW CLUB SPONSOR 
Met Bioline Tilimois oo oi ok kc cc icdeccses a ea Nt i oa Ra a En Ben ad Moline, Illinois 
i i Cee. dbewesbeseccceceédconecis Sioux Falls, South Dakota 


Palm City, McAllen, Texas.............. 


Westminster, Colorado. . 


North Brownsville, Texas............... 
Granite Falls, Minnesota................ 


ewicd Mente Ayia x Sala «once Be McAllen, Texas 
BS ae eee Ne dt ree > yee Arvada, Colorado 
bs cues sad becies om Brownsville, Texas 
.... Willmar and Montevideo, Minnesota 


NE OS Ee Decatur, Huntsville and Florence, Alabama 


I cose b wak e cin’ as 0 sc0weiyds 
i CNN os ccwsvesicetaceus es 
Naugatuck, Connecticut................. 
Greater Chico, California................ 
Dixie, Jefferson County, Kentucky...... 
The Hub City, LaFayette, Louisiana.... 
Upper Lake, California.................. 


..Springfield and Morrisonville, Illinois 
pha bowsaween comers Mies aa Chico, California 
(evesenwey Shawnee, Louisville, Kentucky 
oS ey ee ee LaFayette, Louisiana 


ESE ee en Ne ge Ukiah, California 


Ames, lowa 


sees Waterbury, Connecticut 


NE NS oc. cece kd ecwsacen North Dallas-Park Cities and Dallas, Texas 


Elizabethtown, North Carolina........... 
Snohomish, Washington................- 
NE, SEMIN os ov ca cv ssesveceeews 
East Ventura, California................- 
Milwaukee Southwest, Wisconsin........ 
Ozone Park, New York..............0.: 
Leetonia- Washingtonville, Ohio......... 
SNUG, INOW SOTMEY. . .w 6. ccc c ccc sc cee. 


Quesnel and District, British Columbia 


TN Be eS, 
Coetemton. Tennessee: si)... ccececesess 


a DEMS piss a3 a aes ee Ventura, California 


ee ee East Rockaway, New York 
eT ere East Memphis, Tennessee 


RP sy ee Fayetteville, North Carolina 


Monroe, Washington 
Barron, Wisconsin 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


...-Highland Park, Brooklyn, New York 
jae Wad tw bend he eee CURR oak Salem, Ohio 
Leaceascmeen Dees Elizabeth, New Jersey 


Williams Lake, British Columbia 
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PROGKAM SUGGESTIONS 


FEBRUARY 

> Boy Scout Anniversary 

During the week of February 8, cele- 
brate the Boy Scouts’ forty-second 
birthday by inviting members of a lo- 
cal troop to stage a program for your 
club. The Scouts can highlight the oc- 
casion with demonstrations ef their 
many accomplishments. A Scoutmaster 
can build an inspiring talk around the 
purposes and values of Scouting. Oth- 
er suggested speech topics: How Scout- 
ing Started, The Merit Badge and Rank- 
ing System of Scouting. For more in- 
formation, write to the Boy Scouts of 
America, 2 Park Avenue, New York 16, 
New York. 


>» St. Valentine’s Day 

“Ladies’ Night,” that ancient and much- 
loved Kiwanis tradition, is a natural for 
Valentine’s Day. Get a fun-minded 
party planner and you'll have a won- 
derful meeting. 


>» Salute to Club Secretaries 

Those hard-working gents who keep the 
club records deserve at least one day of 
recognition a year, especially those de- 
voted scribes who have held the exact- 
ing job year after year. 

You can build an interesting tribute 
around a “This Is Your Life” type of 
production. Ralph Edwards’ popular 
television show has been. copied by 
many Kiwanis clubs for special occa- 
sions such as this. 
>» National Defense Week 
National Defense Week, February 12- 
22, is sponsored by the Reserve Officers 
Association of the US, 2517 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington 8, D.C. This ob- 
servance has been scheduled to alert the 
country to the need for adequate de- 
fense. You can build an interesting pro- 
gram around this event. Get the near- 
est Ground Observer Corps Officer to 
address your club. Or schedule some 
military man to explain the needs and 
problems of defense. 


> Famous Birthdays 

Abraham Lincoln’s birthday was Feb- 
ruary 12, 1809; Thomas A. Edison’s on 
February 11, 1845; and George Wash- 
ington’s on February 22, 1732. Many 
clubs use the birthdays of these men as 
the basis for a variety of programs. 
Teachers, newspapermen or ministers 
may be willing to prepare special pro- 
grams. 


» Public Officials’ Tribute 

During the week of February 17, Ki- 
wanis clubs throughout Canada and the 
United States will honor those Kiwan- 
ians who are serving in government at 
all levels. This observance will be high- 
lighted by a testimonial dinner in Wash- 
ington, D.C. at which Kiwanis Interna- 
tional will pay tribute to Kiwanians 
serving in the top echelon of federal 
government. Some of the most promi- 
nent men in Washington will attend, 
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along with many visiting Kiwanians. 


| 


The affair will be held in Washington’s | 


Statler Hotel on the evening of Febru- 
ary 17. 

A similar meeting is held every time 
a new Congress convenes, and on alter- 
nate years a dinner is held in Ottawa to 
honor Kiwanians serving in the Domin- 
ion government. 

On the club level, Kiwanians will 
honor state legislators and local officials 
at testimonial dinner meetings. 


>» American Heart Month 


During February, the American Heart 
Association, Incorporated, will seek to 
focus attention on heart disease, one of 
the foremost public health problems. 
Two related films are available for club 
use: (1) “An Affair of the Heart” is 
the story of a young man who postpones 
marriage because of a heart condition 





that doctors predict will kill him in two | 


years. (2) “Be Your Age” tells of a 
businessman who suffered a heart at- 
tack. These films can be secured from 
these offices: Association Films, Incor- 
porated, Broad at Elm, Ridgefield, New 
Jersey; 79 East Adams Street, Chicago 
3, Illinois; 351 Turk Street, San Fran- 
cisco 2, California; 1108 Jackson Street, 
Dallas 2, Texas. Users pay return post- 
age only. 


» Honoring Members 

The Fond du Lac, Wisconsin club had 
a member-recognition night in three 
parts. First, the club secretary awarded 
perfect attendance tabs. Second, the Ki- 
wanis education chairman inducted five 
new members. Third, Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Gustave J. Keller presented Le- 
gion of Honor awards to twelve mem- 
bers, two of whom had thirty-five years 
or more of Kiwanis and six of whom 
had thirty years or more. 


> Summing Up 


Members of Uptown Corpus Christi, 
Texas really went all out in reporting 
their activities for the year. Before 
wives and guests, they presented stage 
skits, films, sound recordings and com- 
mentary about the club’s accomplish- 
ments during the past year. 

Tape recordings were used to present 


the highlights from outstanding speeches | 


the club had enjoyed during the year. 


There was a motion picture showing a | 


nursery which the club supports, and 
on the stage, youngsters from the nurs- 
ery thanked the Kiwanians for their 
gifts. 

“The response was overwhelming,” 
said Immediate Past President Leland 
Ross. 


COMING EVENTS 

March 

Lieutenant Governor’s visit — by ar- 
rangement 

St. Patrick’s Day, March 17 

Boys’ Club Week — to be announced 

Alexander Graham Bell’s Birthday — 
March 3, 1842 








WHAT T-V CAN MEAN 
TO YOUR COMMUNITY 


Order a free showing of Phonevision 
today. Zenith Radio’s free, 15 minute, 
16 mm. motion picture will show your 
club the numerous advantages closed- 
circuit television can bring to your 
community. 


IDEAL PICTURES, INC. 


58 EAST SOUTH WATER STREET 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 








OUR NEW, 
CONVENIENT 


POCKET GUIDE ; 
To Approximately 
150 FREE FILMS 


(16mm SOUND) 
Will be off the press this month, 


















Write for a Copy 


Modern Talking Picture Service, Inc. 
45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


Dept. K 





NORTH SHORE KIWANIS 
MEETS HERE Tuesdays 12:15 
Phone LOngbeach 1-6000 _ 


EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL ; 
Kiwanian Phil Weber, CHICAGO 


Vice-President and General Manager 





Wild Life Films 
Exciting, dramatic action in the 
natural habitat of animals of forest 
and plains. 8 = or 16 mm in be au- 
tiful color or B W. Also 2” x 2” 
color slides, Write for free illustr: uted 
catalog, 


WILD LIFE FILMS 


5151 Strohm Ave., Rm. 13, No. Hollywood, Calif. 


, FLORIDA ORANGES 


Ripened—No ae 


Attractively packed baskets . . 
Oranges or Grapefruit; or half & half ‘se. to, 


Tree Color 


express prepaid. 50c extra west of Mis- 
sissippl River. Add §3.75 on Canadian 
orders. Profits used for our work with 
underprivileged children. 


WINTER PARK KIWANIS CLUB 
_ WINTER PAI PARK, FLORIDA 





THE FRIENDLY SCHOOL 














Augusta Military Academy organized as 
Augusta Academy in 1742. Fort Defiance, 
Virginia. A distinguished R.O.T.C. School 
in the famous Shenandoah Valley of 
Virginia, 
Send for catalog 
Col. Chas. S. Roller, jr., Principal 
A Kiwanian with 32 years perfect atten 
dance. 
PATENTS 
Kiwanian Wm. H. Pattison, 7240 


Washington 14, D.C. 
Courts and Patent 


Wisconsin Ave,, 
Practice U. S. 
Office. 

















THIS YEAR 
Give SECURITY 





Security is the most precious gift 
of all. Security of home and fam- 
ily. Security for our country. The 
security that United States Savings 
Bonds represent. 


This Christmas, give Bonds— 
the gift that keeps on giving. For 
members of your family — for 
your friends — they keep grow- 
ing through the years towards a 
brighter tomorrow. Those who 
receive your Savings Bond gift 
will have four dollars for every 
three you invest for them in less 
than ten years. What's more, your 
gift may start your daughter, son, 
grandchildren or friends on their 
way to a successful thrift program 
of their own. 


You can’t go wrong when you 
give Savings Bonds. No need to 
worry about colors, sizes or styles. 
And no question of whether or 
not it can be used. Your bank is 
the convenient shopping place for 
Bonds. When you purchase your 
gift Bonds, be sure to ask for the 
attractive new gift folders in which 


to present them to their new 
owners. A Savings Bonds gift 
folder is free with every Bond 


you buy. 


Only in the freedom of a coun- 
try like ours can each one of us 
have the privilege of sharing in 
the security of those we love. For 
those important names on your 
gift list—the ones you really care 
about—make this a Bond Christ- 
mas. Give them the present with 
a future — for their security to- 
morrow, 


U. S. Savings Bonds 














CLUB CLINIC 








Q. There is a civic club in a neigh- 
boring town. How can we get this club 
to affiliate with Kiwanis? 


A. While there have been occasional 
exceptions, failure has been the general 
result of attempts to secure the affilia- 
tion of civic or booster clubs such as 
this one. Among the reasons for these 
failures is the fact that many members 
of the civic club will oppose affiliation 
either because they cannot meet the 
membership requirements of a Kiwanis 
club, they are unwilling to assume the 
responsibility for greater community 
service that would be expected of them 
as members of Kiwanis, they fear their 
hold on the civic club will be weak- 
ened, or they do not realize the benefits 
to their club and their community as a 
result of affiliation with Kiwanis Inter- 
national. Your club will save time in 
the building of a club in this com- 
munity if it will discuss the formation 
of a Kiwanis club with the leaders of 
the community whether they are mem- 
bers of the civic club or not. When these 
men evidence an interest in forming a 
Kiwanis club, procedure outlined in the 
booklet “Successful Sponsoring” should 
be followed. A copy of this booklet is 
being sent you. 


Q. A member of a Kiwanis club in 
another city has been transferred to 
our city. We would like to have him 
as a member of our club. Does the 
membership fee paid by him to his 
former club excuse him from paying 
a membership fee when he joins our 


club? 


A. This is a question for your board 
of directors to decide as it is not cov- 
ered by the International Constitution 
and Bylaws or the Standard Form for 
Club Bylaws. Most clubs do not require 
the payment of a second membership 
fee although a few clubs do charge the 
difference between the membership fee 
paid in the other club and the amount 
charged in their club if their member- 
ship fee is greater. 


Q. We are working on the building 
of a new club and expect to have a 
permanent organization meeting about 
two. weeks ‘before our club celebrates 
its twenty-fifth anniversary. Can we 
combine the permanent organization 
meeting of the new club with our 
twenty-fifth anniversary ? 


A. This would not be practical. The 
charter presentation to a new club 
should be one of the most important 
meetings in the life of the new club. It 
should not be overshadowed by a meet- 
ing such as your twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary. It would also be a mistake to hold 


the charter party of the new club within 
two weeks of the permanent organiza- 
tion meeting. The charter should not be 
presented until about six weeks after 
the club has been organized. This gives 
the members of the club an opportunity 
to become acquainted, to start func- 
tioning as members of committees and 
provides the other clubs in the division 
with sufficient time in which to secure 
gifts for presentation to the new club at 
the charter party. 


Q. Can our Committee on the Sup- 
port of Churches in Their Spiritual 
Aims undertake any program in the 
short time left to us before December 


31? 


A. Why not provide your local radio 
stations with the radio- spot announce- 
ments contained on the records “The 
New Pilgrimage” and “The Way For- 
ward?” These records are available 
from the General Office at a cost of $2 
each and can be used to urge listeners 
to attend the churches of their choice. 


Q. As club secretary I am sometimes 
to know when something a 
member does can be included in our 
monthly report as an activity. Is there 
any definition or guide that I might 
follow? 


puzzled 


A. Yes. The International Board of 
Trustees has established the following 
as a definition of an activity: “An ac- 
tivity is a planned project, consistent 
with the Objects, Objectives and poli- 
cies of Kiwanis International and spon- 
sored by a Kiwanis club for the benefit 
of an individual, a group of individuals, 
the community or nation.” Anything 
done by a member or a group of mem- 
bers that does not meet this definition 
should not be included in the monthly 
activity report. 


Q. When I attended the convention 
in Miami last May, an increase in dues 
to Kiwanis International of one dollar 
a member was passed to provide funds 
for providing a permanent home office. 
When will this increase be effective? 
Is the increase a permanent one? 


A. The delegates at the Miami con- 
vention voted an increase in dues of one 
dollar a member starting on January 1, 
1955 and continuing for four years. The 
annual dues for the next four years will 
therefore amount to $3.50. There was no 
change in the subscription price of The 
Kiwanis Magazine which will remain at 
$1.50, making a total of $5.00 per year 
per member. These dues and magazine 
subscriptions are payable in semiannual 
installments on January 1 and July 1 
of $2.50 each. THE END 
MAGAZINE 
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TEV 10 LIVE BY 


By BEN DEAN 


Past International President 





= is the month we celebrate the 
Great Gift—the birth of a man-child who 
became the Savior of the world. 

This is the month men’s hearts are 
softened and generous impulses well upward. 

This is the month, too, when the 
year-long services of Kiwanis clubs culminate 
in an outpouring of good deeds to the needful. 

It is fitting, too, that Kiwanis, on 
the eve of our 40th Anniversary, should this 
month give through its clubs to the peoples of 
our two nations its ten-point credo of service for 
the coming year: 

(1) Enhance the spiritual life of 
our people, giving active support to churches. 
(2) Champion human dignity, individual initia- 
tive and free enterprise. (3) Help to make our 
schools the finest possible training grounds for 
responsible citizenship. (4) Sponsor community 
activities and strengthen homes to combat delin- 
quency and guide our boys and girls to sound 
maturity. (5) Work for effective highway 
safety. (6) Elect, support and recognize worthy 
public officials. (7) Provide leadership in the 
conservation and development of our natural 
resources. (8) Maintain and foster friendship, 
understanding and cooperation between Canada 
and the United States. (9) Strive with all our 
power to promote world peace and strengthen 
the United Nations. (10) Make our 40th 
Anniversary of service a challenge for greater 
achievement. 

These ten Objectives are a testa- 
ment of faith in the willingness of men of good 
will to aid their fellows. 

These ten guideposts for achieve- 
ment, translated into service by our clubs in 
1955, will constitute a gift of immeasurable 
benefit to our communities. 

These ten Objectives will work 
magic in the life of the individual Kiwanian 
who practices them seriously—will enrich his 
life and deepen his sympathies. 

Clubs which adopt these Objectives 
as a pattern for their 1955 activities will experi- 
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ence a year of expanding service and esteem in 
their communities. 

If all men everywhere would but 
reshape their acts and attitudes in line with 
these Objectives, the fears and hatreds of a 
confused and embittered world would be dis- 
solved in an era of peace and good will. 

For these Objectives are anchored 
to the enduring values of life. They seek to 
protect our homes, strengthen our _ schools, 
quicken our spiritual lives, champion human 
dignity, encourage individual initiative and pro- 
mote freedom of enterprise. 

This is the month to ponder well 
these Objectives in preparation for the observ- 
ance of our 40th Anniversary. While there is 
satisfaction in contemplating forty years of 
service, Kiwanis, still young, still building, must 
demonstrate that 1955 is but a milestone to 
expanded usefulness to our communities. 

Once again at this Yuletide season 
we need to remind ourselves that the signifi- 
cance of Christmas and the significance of 
Kiwanis are identical, that of GIVING. 

The Master came into the world 
not to be ministered unto, but to minister. 

And the business of Kiwanis is to 
GIVE. 

Kiwanis has endured these forty 
years through world wars and depressions 
because it gave itself to its communities. 

If you would seek Kiwanis, you 
must look beyond the club into the community, 
into the hearts and lives of countless boys and 
girls, men and women who have been helped to 
mend broken, twisted and blighted lives. You 
must look at the parks and playgrounds, the 
clinics and hospitals, the schools and churches, 
and the cooperative spirit of the community, all 
of which have felt the influence of Kiwanis. 

Kiwanis rewards its members with 
stimulating fellowship and lasting friendships. 
But these are secondary. The reason for Kiwanis 
is Giving. It gives its members a way to become 
useful citizens and channel generous motives. 
It gives the time and skills of busy men to make 
communities better. While its gifts in money are 
immense, the greater gift is the spiritual one of 
love and understanding of our fellowmen. 

This Christmas many of us will be 
deeply thankful to God that Kiwanis gave us 
the priceless gift—the discovery that true happi- 


ness comes from helping others. THE END 


. 
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By RUSSELL H. ARGENT 


N THE VILLAGE of Trenton 

soft candlelight streamed 
from latticed windows, and snow- 
covered rooftops gleamed pale in the 
moonlight. Beneath the gabled roofs, 
round-cheeked Hessian mercenaries 
roared Christmas carols and wel- 
comed the season of peace on earth 
with flowing bumpers of Jersey 
applejack. Christmas trees, seen for 
the first time in America, sparkled 
with tinsel and toys. Outside, the 
cobbled streets rang with laughter of 
red-coated soldiers as they thronged 
in and out of barracks and eating 
places. 

Outside the enemy camp there was 
very little laughter or festivity in 
the holiday season of 1776. The 
plight of the patriots was desperate. 
In the fall of the year Washington 
had taken up positions on Brooklyn 
Heights, across New York Bay, only 
to be defeated by Lord Howe at the 
battle of Long Island. Howe had 
followed up his victory by capturing 
Fort Washington and Fort Lee, 
along with three thousand patriots 
and vital equipment. Washington 
himself had only narrowly escaped. 

The Continental Army then began 
the long retreat southward, across 
New Jersey, over the Delaware 


River and into Pennsylvania. On 


The Continental soldiers were 


ehilled and tired but 


they crossed the Delaware 


to surprise the Hessians and 


win eternal fame. 
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Gift to the Nation 


the west bank of the Delaware 
Washington garrisoned the fords 
from New Hope to Yardley and 
stationed General Ewing opposite 
Trenton. Colonel Cadwalader was 
posted ten miles below at the town 
of Bristol. 

The British General, Lord Howe, 
was convinced that the war was 
over and that Congress would now 
see the error of its ways and sue 
for peace. So he made no attempt to 
follow Washington’s tattered army, 
which spent Christmas on the frozen 
hills of Pennsylvania overlooking 
the river Delaware. On the opposite 
shore, at Trenton, the Hessian gar- 
rison celebrated the season with 
traditional vigor. Colonel Rall, the 
Hessian commandant, stretched be- 
fore the glowing log fire with a sigh 
of contentment. The thought of 
Washington and his ragged army 
camped across the icy river amused 
him, and he chuckled heavily, feel- 
ing supremely confident of his great 
superiority over his ill-fed, ill- 
trained adversaries. 

It was late and his bleary eyes 
could scarcely focus on the weary 
messenger who stood before him 
holding out a written message. 
Savagely he crushed the note and 
thrust it into his tunic pocket, 
calling, as he did so, for the messen- 
ger to depart and leave him in peace. 

Across the Delaware three words 
were whispered from group to 
group around the campfires: “We 
attack tonight.” Ragged, hungry 
men, gnawing hunks of black bread, 
awaited anxiously the signal for 
action. 

Washington stared moodily across 
the foaming river toward the lights 
of the enemy encampment. His sup- 
plies were short. The term of enlist- 
ment for many of his men would end 
with the new year. The Crown had 
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already promised to pardon all who 
had taken up arms against the 
King on condition that they would 
return peaceably to their homes. 
There were frequent desertions as 
the “sunshine patriots” left the Con- 
tinental ranks and returned to their 
shops and farms. 

Washington knew that his own 
headquarters was a_ hotbed of 
jealousy and _ intrigue—he could 
trust no one. Congress bickered and 
procrastinated, dubbing him a dic- 
tator, while a Tory fifth-column 
gnawed at public opinion to stop 
the war. “No man,” he wrote, “ever 
had a greater choice of difficulties 
and less means to extricate himself 
from them.” 

“We have put these upstarts in 
their place,” the pudgy Cornwallis 
had boasted before preparing for a 
vacation in England. 

General Washington determined 
that attack was the only sensible 
solution to his problems. Counting 
on surprise, and guessing that the 
enemy was likely to celebrate with 
more spirit than wisdom, he re- 
solved to attack on Christmas night. 
Cadwalader was to cross at Bristol 
and clear the enemy from Burlington 
County. Ewing was to hold the 
Hessians at a point south of Trenton 
while Washington with 2400 men 
would cross the river nine miles 
above Trenton and surprise the 
town. 

Darkness came early across the 
snow-covered hills. The fitful lan- 
tern light showed gaunt, strained 
faces as men worked feverishly to 
load the boats in the ice-clogged 


river. Horses tethered in flat- 
bottomed barges pawed impatiently. 
Boxes of ammunition, carefully 


wrapped in oilskins to keep out the 
water, were stowed beside eighteen 
cannon. Along the river bank 2400 
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men, naked feet wrapped in gunny- 
sacks, hands blue in the icy wind, 
awaited the order to embark. 

The lanterns were extinguished. 
Silence, heavy and_ oppressive, 
settled across the river as the men 
pulled off. Their slow progress to 
midstream was broken only by the 
sound of oars hitting the floating 
ice blocks and the moan of the 
chilling northeast wind. In the prow 
of his ship Washington sat motion- 
less and silent, eyes riveted on the 
distant shore. 

It began to snow heavily, beating 
with gale force against the men, 
until faces and hands were cold and 
senseless. Noiselessly the ships nosed 
into the farther shore. Clambering 
up the slippery banks the patriots 
hastily formed units and advanced 
along the slush-covered roads that 
led to Trenton. 

The church clock at Trenton struck 
7 am. but there were few who 
heard. Snores rose and fell rhythmi- 
cally from the commandant’s bed 
and soldiers lay warm and sleep- 
drugged in their quarters. 

Above the town on a hill which 
commanded a fine view of the village 
center, a young American officer 
named Alexander Hamilton had 
managed to assemble his battery. 
Suddenly the rumble of artillery 
fire and the crash of falling cannon 
balls reverberated through the silent 
streets. Barracks disgorged swarms 
of swearing, half-dressed Hessians 
who stumbled into a hail of Ameri- 
can bullets. Hessian soldiers slid and 
fell in the icy streets trying desper- 
ately to collect their combat forma- 
tion. 

Outside Hessian headquarters, 
Colonel Rall climbed shakily into the 
saddle, buckling on his sword with 
trembling fingers. Shouting to his 
men he charged at the enemy. But 
his voice was ignored by the fright- 
ened troops and his sword slid from 
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nerveless fingers as a bullet found 
its mark. Mumbling incoherently the 
Hessian officer fell heavily to the 
ground, blood staining his smart uni- 
form. 

In the shelter of a nearby church 
where he was laid, Rall remembered 
the message of the night before. 
“Read it!” he commanded his aide. 
The officer took the crumbled paper 
and read the warning of Washing- 
ton’s impending attack. The Hessian 
commandant turned to the wall with 
a groan. 

On the other side of the river 
Ewing and Cadwalader waited anx- 
iously, unable to give any assistance 
to Washington because of floating 
ice blocks which had made the Dela- 
ware impassable. But the help was 
not needed; the battle was over. 
Veteran mercenaries who had fought 
in a score of bloody campaigns 
flung away guns and swords and fled 
for their lives before the raw Yankee 
recruits. 


Tuis was the beginning of the end 
for the British cause in America. 
Congress, which had fled in panic 
from Philadelphia to Baltimore, 
packed its bags and returned. Lord 
Cornwallis, on board ship ready to 
sail for England, cancelled his 
vacation and hurried to Brunswick. 
France, sensing victory for the 
patriots, fell fair and square on the 
American side and the young re- 
public glowed with patriotism. 

“All our hopes were blasted by 
that unhappy affair at Trenton,” 
wrote Lord Germain, colonial sec- 
retary of state. 

Washington’s Christmas present to 
the nation proved far more valuable 
than the village of Trenton and the 
thousand enemy troops he had cap- 
tured. By his daring attack, General 
Washington laid the foundation of 
independence upon which a mighty 
nation grew. THE END 


Tilustrated by Bruce Beck 
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By W. BRUCE BELL 
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Master of the March 


VERYONE WHOSE heart is lifted and 
E whose step is quickened at the 
sound of band music owes a great 
debt to the creative genius of John 
Philip Sousa. He was a man who 
seemed to think in marchtime. Just 
as Johann Strauss translated the im- 
pressions of everyday life into waltz 
tempo and the melodies of muted 
violins, Sousa’s talent expressed it- 
self in sturdy march rhythms and 
the musical colors of trumpet, trom- 
bone and clarinet. Always in the 
wellspring of his imagination there 
was a half-formed march waiting for 
the right stimulus to bring it forth. 
In all, he composed more than one 
hundred marches. 

Sousa’s active musical career 
spanned almost three quarters of a 
century. The Civil War was still 
being fought when, as a boy in knee 
breeches, he played his first violin 
solo in public. At the beginning of 
the first World War, Sousa’s incom- 
parable band was one of the greatest 
drawing cards on the concert stage 
in America or Europe. And when 
death came, sixteen years later, it 
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was only a few hours after he had 
laid down his baton. 

In 1889, when Sousa was conductor 
of the Marine Band, the Washington 
Post offered prizes for the best 
essays written by pupils of the dif- 
ferent grades in the public schools. 
It was planned to make the awards 
on the grounds of the Smithsonian 
Institute with a program by the 
Marine Band as part of the exercises. 
An editor of the Post asked Sousa to 
write a special march and play it for 
the first time on the afternoon the 
awards were made. He responded 
with “The Washington Post March.” 

Although composed on the spur of 
the moment, it made an instant hit 
and then became a permanent addi- 
tion to band literature. It was so 
universally popular as an accom- 
paniment to the new dance craze, the 
two-step, that in many countries the 
dance itself was known as the Wash- 
ington Post. Travelers returned from 
Europe to tell of hearing it played 
everywhere—by students, amateurs 
and professionals. An Army major 
discovered it even in the wilds of 


Borneo. Walking through a forest 
one day, he heard the sound of some- 
one practicing on a violin, and when 
he went to investigate he found a 
native lad scraping away at his fiddle 
with a copy of “The Washington Post 
March” pinned before him on a tree. 

One incident during the first per- 
formance of “The Washington Post” 
provided the inspiration for another 
march. Sousa watched the ranks of 
students stepping briskly to the 
music of the Marine Band, and new 
melodies began at once to play in his 
imagination. The result was the al- 
most equally famous “High School 
Cadets March.” 

Once, when his band was playing 
an engagement in Chicago, Sousa 
entered the theater and noticed a 
scenic backdrop with an especially 
good picture of the Liberty Bell. 
From this casual impression ger- 
minated the idea of “The Liberty 
Bell March.” 

Sousa attributed “The Stars and 
Stripes Forever” to homesickness— 
“Just plain, ordinary homesickness 
for America.” He had sailed for 
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New York after a vacation in Eu- 
rope. “I don’t think anyone ever 
longed to get home as much as I 
did,” he said. “In a kind of dreamy 
way I used to think over the old 
days in Washington when I was 
leader of the Marine Band. I could 
see the stars and stripes flying from 
its staff on the White House grounds 
just as piainly as though I were 
there. It was in this impatient, fret- 
ful state as I paced the deck that the 
The march that 
definite, 


music came to me. 
played in my mind was 
irresistible and complete. I did not 
write it down until I landed in 
America, and then I felt a wonderful 
sense of relaxation and relief. After- 
ward, I never changed a note.” 

Although “The Stars and Stripes 
Forever” became a Sousa trademark 

and a showpiece for almost every 
military band since the Spanish- 
American War—it was not the com- 
poser’s favorite. “The Gladiator” 
claimed first place in his affections, 
perhaps because it was his first hit. 
The best believed, was 
“Semper which he com- 
posed as a review march for the 
Marines. It was adopted as the 
regulation Marine Corps march by 
order of the commanding general, 
and Sousa took pride in having com- 
posed the only instrumental number 
to receive the official recognition of 
the United States government. 

All the world thrilling to 
Sousa marches, and publishers were 
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These men formed the Marine Band in 
1889. William Santelmann, pictured in 
upper right corner, later became leader. 
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making a fortune before the com- 
poser himself realized much profit 
from them. He offered “The Gladia- 
tor” to a publisher for $50 and when 
it was rejected he sold it to another 
for $35. This became the standard 
price for his earliest works, and he 
had to write three arrangements— 
for piano, orchestra and band. In 
the meantime one of his publishers 
bought two band instrument fac- 
tories from the proceeds of Sousa 
marches. Later, when Sousa saw 
that his music was providing a gold 
mine for others, he sold on a royalty 
basis. “The Liberty Bell March” 
earned him $35,000—exactly a thou- 
sand times as much as his first hits. 

Sousa’s joyous melodies were a 
reflection of his own abundant good 
spirits. He was congenial, happy 
and always furiously busy. He at- 
tributed the popularity of his band 
to the fact that they played chiefly 
“sunshine music.” His marches all 
follow the same pattern of A-B-A: 
a main part, a coda and a repetition 
of the first part. Disdaining frills 
and harmonic distractions, he set his 
melodies to a harmony of tonic, 
dominant and subdominant chords, 
the same simple, rugged building 
stones of music that Stephen Collins 
Foster used in his imperishable 
songs. 

The master of the march was born 
in Washington, D.C., in November 
1854. His father, a Portuguese, 
played trombone in the Marine 
Band, but his mother, a Bavarian, 
found music a mystery which she 
never could fathom. When Philip 
composed little tunes and played 
them for her on his violin, she was 
prompted by maternal pride to pro- 
nounce them beautiful. After Sousa 
became a famous bandmaster she 
had to be persuaded to attend one of 
his concerts. She found something 
unbelievable and frightening in the 
sight of her son drawing such a 
volume of sound from a group of 
instruments by waving the little 
stick in his hand. She never went 
again to hear him. 

By the time he was thirteen, 
Philip had organized an orchestra 
and was playing for dances—the 
boy-leader in a group of grown men. 
During this time he received an 
invitation to join the band of a circus 
that was playing Washington. Know- 
ing that his parents would not con- 
sent, he made secret arrangements 
with the director to run away from 
home and join the circus in the next 
town. Every boy he knew had 
dreamed of getting a job with a 
circus and he was too flattered by 





his offer not to boast to his play- 
mates. On the morning he had 
planned to leave, his father woke 
him early, telling him to dress in his 
Sunday clothes and come for a walk. 
News of Philip’s escapade had 
reached his parents over the back 
fence. The father had visited the 
commandant of the Marine Corps 
and arranged to enlist him as an 
apprentice musician until he got 
over his infatuation for the circus. 
He played E-flat alto horn with 
the Marine Band, and if he stuck 
to his studies with unusual zeal it 
may have been because as part of the 
enlistment routine he had heard 
read the regulation that deserters 
would face a firing squad. He sup- 
posed that it applied also to thirteen- 
year-old apprentices. 

After two years he was released 
and began to earn his living as a 
professional musician. Ten years 
later he accepted an invitation to 
return as conductor of the Marine 
Band. During those years the boy 
prodigy had developed into a mature 
and accomplished musician. He had 
played first violin with orchestras, 
taught, conducted in theaters and 
toured the country as director of the 
company that sang the first of his 
own light operas. 

He found the Marine Band far 
below the standards he had acquired 
since leaving it as a boy. The library 
was out of date, a great deal of it 
poorly arranged and badly copied. 
The repertoire consisted mostly of 
marches and a few shopworn con- 
cert numbers. There was not a sheet 
by Wagner, Grieg, Berlioz, Tchai- 
kovsky or any of the modern com- 
posers. 

His first improvement was to 
order new music from the publishing 
houses of Europe. The next was to 
overhaul the membership. He per- 
suaded the commandant to permit 
the release of any men who would 
not submit to his rigid discipline and 
the long hours of exacting rehearsal. 
Soon he had reduced the band to 
thirty-three members; gradually he 
built it up with healthy and ambi- 
tious young men who were cracker- 
jack musicians. The present virtuos- 
ity of the Marine Band, which is 
traditionally the President’s own 
band, had its origin in the twelve 
years of John Philip Sousa’s dynamic 
leadership. 

Sousa rejected many tempting 
offers of more money than the 
$1500 a year he was drawing from 
the Marines. Finally a syndicate of 
businessmen offered him $6000 a 
year and twenty per cent of the 
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Above, John Philip Sousa stands before 
his US Marine Corps Band at the Palace 
Hotel in San Francisco. The picture was 
made in 1892. Right, Sousa, who led the 
Marine Band from 1880 to 1892, returned 
to direct the band at a 1930 White House 
reception that President Hoover gave for 
British Ambassador Sir Ronald Lindsay. 


profits if he would organize his own 
concert band and go on tour. Re- 
luctantly he asked for his discharge 
and went to New York to audition 
musicians. 

Sousa’s band gave its first concert 
in Plainfield, New Jersey in the fall 
of 1892, and its activity was inter- 
rupted only once in the next forty 
years. Besides crisscrossing every 
state in the Union, the band made six 
tours of Europe. Once the group of 
seventy musicians with their for- 
midable array of instruments and 
baggage made a zigzag 60,000-mile 
trip around the world. 

Sousa and his band became an 
American institution. Their arrival 
in town for a concert was a civic 
event attended by proclamations of 
welcome from the mayor. Sousa’s 
erect figure, his pince-nez and pre- 
cise beard were known from coast to 
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coast. Millions of concert-goers 
could have identified him by the 
broad-shouldered back of his uni- 
form and the expressive movements 
of the white-gloved hands. 

Often Sousa’s band shared the 
stage with a symphony under Theo- 
dore Thomas or Walter Damrosch. 
His soloists were concert violinists 
and artists from the Metropolitan 
Opera. Yet he admitted frankly that 
his purpose was entertainment, not 
musical education. Sometimes he 
shocked the critics by playing Wag- 
ner’s stately “Siegfried” overture 
and, right after it, “Has Anybody 
Here Seen Kelly?” He had a pro- 
found admiration for Haydn and 
Mozart but he believed that “Turkey 
In the Straw” had an equal right 
to be heard. He drew the line at 
jazz. “Most of it is very bad,” he 
said. “The craze for jazz permits 





photos 


Defense Dept 


people of no talent to write trash 
and call it music.” 

The members of his band knew 
him as a perfectionist and a tyrant 
at rehearsals but a good fellow as 
soon as he shed his uniform. Many 
of his players remained with hin. 
until superseded by their own sons. 

During vacations, when he was 
not taking long horseback rides, 
Sousa could usually be found at some 
trap-shooting tournament, where he 
came to be known as a dead shot. 
Once after he had written a magazine 
article on the subject of shooting 
clay pigeons, he received a letter 
from an outraged reader who de- 
clared: “A musician, giving to the 
world the sweetest tones of nature, 
should not stoop so low. Give up 
your murderous practice of killing 
the beautiful denizens of the field, I 

(see JOHN PHILIP SOUSA page 43) 















In more than 

2000 communities, Kiwanis 
clubs raised money 

for youth service and 
entertained boys 

and girls by the thousands 
at air bases, parades 


and theatre parties. 
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N SEPTEMBER 24, the Kiwanis 
Club of Santa Fe, New Mexico 
sponsored a Kids’ Day program 
which produced an unexpected sur- 
prise. Kiwanians arranged for teen- 
agers to operate the city government 
on the big day, and just a few hours 
after the seventeen-year-old tem- 
porary sheriff had proudly pinned on 
his badge, two tough criminals es- 
caped from jail. They took as hostage 
one of the guards. A posse quickly 
formed, and the youthful sheriff was 
handed a shotgun. Wide-eyed with 
excitement, he joined the Law in an 
all-night manhunt. 
This was perhaps the most dra- 
matic thing that happened on Kids’ 
Day this year, as clubs across the 


continent honored the younger gen- 
eration. Operating under one hun- 
dred per cent Kiwanis sponsorship 
for the first time, Kids’ Day will 
break all previous records judging 
from the reports which were still not 
complete as this issue went to press. 
So far 1,883 clubs reported taking 
part in Kids’ Day, 1954. They enter- 
tained 1,174,605 children and raised 
more than $940,256.17 for youth 
service. 

Many clubs conducted peanut sales 
on Kids’ Day this year. Kiwanians 
in metropolitan Cleveland, who have 
done much to help other clubs hold 
successful peanut sales, grossed in 
the neighborhood of $40,000. 

One of the greatest peanut sales 
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Kiwanians and kids in peanut-selling regalia. 
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took place in the Chieago area where 
forty-five clubs grossed $104,908.05 
on the 577,000 bags they sold. Nearly 
5000 volunteer workers made Sep- 
tember 24 “Peanut Day” throughout 
Chicagoland. One of the participat- 
ing clubs, Rogers Park, Chicago, 
used $800 of its $4,106.66 net receipts 
to buy a new type of machine for 
correcting cleft palate deformations. 
Rogers Park added an unusual touch 
to Kids’ Day when Kiwanian Ray 
Van Heck, secretary of a janitors’ 
union, persuaded many members of 
his union to hawk peanuts for Ki- 
wanis. 

The North Shore, Chicago club 
had a clever idea: On a printed card 
attached to each bag of peanuts the 
North Shore Kiwanians accounted 
for every penny they took in during 
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their peanut sale last year. 

Peanut selling went well in small- 
er towns, too. Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Kiwanians sold enough so they could 
give more than $1000 to the police 
department for the purchase of play- 
ground equipment. And in Lodi, 
California, Kiwanians put on clown 
costumes and thick globs of makeup 
to boost peanut sales. 

Pottstown, Pennsylvania peddled 
being inspired by a 

Kiwanis “Builders’ 


peanuts alter 
parody of the 


Song 


“A hustling bunch of vendors we, 
vendors we, vendors we, 
A busier gang you'll never see, never 


see, never see 


Special newspapers played a big 
role in the Kiwanians’ Kids’ Day ac- 
tivities. The Kiwanis Club of Carls- 
bad, New Mexico put out a paper 
called the Kiwanis Current Anguish, 
which sold for dollar. The 
Anguish good naturedly lampooned 
local personalities, government and 
institutions. An editorial declared: 
“Once more, the Carlsbad Kiwanis 
club has laid aside the basic book 
and the slide rule to take up the 
cudgel of satire and the rapier of wit. 

“Our editorial policy is simple: 
We are in favor of kids—yesterday, 
today and tomorrow. If we can 
smooth the path of some youngster 
and lend him a helping hand, our 


one 


efforts will not have been in vain...” 
Up in the northern extremes of the 
Kiwanis realm, Anchorage, Alaska 


Kiwanians grossed $1740 on an ap- 
ple sale. And in Woonsocket, South 
Dakota, Kiwanians made their Kids’ 
Day money by selling watermelons, 





On Kids’ Day it’s “everything for the kids,” and this clown 
risks indigestion as he bites into three hot dogs 


willingly 


The Paris, Illinois club held a din- 
ner at $10 a plate and used the pro- 
ceeds to aid mentally handicapped 
children. 

Rotterdam, New York Kiwanians 
took in nearly $400 with a “hole in 
one” contest on the golf links, 
awarding the money to boys and 
girls activities. Kiwanians in Rich- 
mond, Indiana sold 1012 dozen roses, 
and the North Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin club staged a horse show. In 
West Fort William, Ontario, the Ki- 
wanis club raised $550 by operating 
a booth during local “Fair Week.” 
In the booth was an automobile re- 
volving on a turntable, and the West 
Fort William Kiwanians asked fair 
visitors to guess how many times the 
car turned around in a period of one 
week. 

Solicitation by letters 
fund-raising method used by the Ki- 
wanis club of College Park, Detroit, 
Michigan. Sending out 1663 letters 
which also explained the aims of Ki- 
wanis and showed how the College 
Park club spent its 1953 Kids’ Day 
funds, the club took in $5716. Then 
the Kiwanians went out and raised 
an additional $1896.64 selling apples 
and peanuts. 

Again this year the US Air Force 
held Kids’ Day open houses at some 
126 air bases across the nation. In 
cooperation with Kiwanis, the Air 
Force took thousands of children on 
guided air base tours. Ten thousand 
kids taken to Andrews Field, Mary- 
land by the Northeast, Washington, 
D.C. club saw helicopter rescue op- 
erations, and jet planes and fire con- 
trol exhibitions. At the Air Force 
base in Great Falls, Montana, fire- 
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efforts in the club’s 





men put on an elaborate exhibition 
for youngsters who visited the base 
under the sponsorship of the Kiwanis 
clubs of West Great Falls and Great 
Falls. The Rapid City, South Dakota 
club took 1000 kids to nearby Ells- 
worth Air Force Base, where the 
youngsters tried on jet pilots’ suits 
and examined a helicopter at close 
range. In Macon, Georgia two blind 
children were named honorary com- 
manders of Robins Air Force Base. 
The Inglesides, Macon club arranged 
for hundreds of local kids to tour the 
installation. 

And in Ohio eight clubs took chil- 
dren from six local orphanages to 
visit a nearby air base. The clubs — 
Columbus, Eastern Columbus, Hill- 
top, Linden Heights, Northern Co- 
lumbus, West Franklin County, Cir- 
cleville and Northwest Columbus — 
sponsored a “Name the Plane” con- 
test, awarding the child who found 
the best name for a B-47 bomber the 
honorary title of “Base Command- 
er.” 

Gallup, New Mexico Kiwanians 
preceded their trip to Continental 
Divide Air Station with a parade and 
the crowning of boy and girl “base 
commanders.” Then buses took the 
paraders to the air base. 

At Wurtsmith Air Force Base near 
Oscoda, Michigan, kids viewed gun- 
nery practice by a squadron of Sabre 
jets. 

Where Air Force bases were not 
available, clubs found alternatives. 
Monterey, California Kiwanians took 
kids to the-Monterey Naval Auxil- 
iary Air Station, and the Forest, 
Georgia club organized a visit to the 

(see KInD’S DAY page 44) 


Kiwanians and their wives in Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania joined 


Kids’ Day peanut sale. The result: 


at the Atlantic, Georgia club’s special Kids’ Day party. $1200, all of which went to the club’s fund for youth work. 
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By NINO LO BELLO 


The whole world 
took notice of a 


small Midwestern newspaper 


the week 





N THE MORNING of March 13, 1900, 
O the circulation of the Topeka 
Daily Capital jumped from the usual 
15,000 to a staggering 367,000. Even 
before the issue hit the streets, or- 
ders for copies had poured in from 
all the South American countries, 
Australia, New Zealand, the Union 
of South Africa and from cities as far 
from Kansas as London, Moscow and 
Hong Kong. The mail alone that day 
brought in 100,000 new subscribers 
from every state of the union. Mean- 
while some copies were hawked at 
$50 or sold to the highest bidder. 

Over forty newspapers assigned 
special correspondents to cover the 
Daily Capital on the hottest story of 
the new century. The paper had 
landed a bombshell and was big 
news all over the world for six days. 

By what hocus-pocus did a rela- 
tively unknown newspaper in the 
heart of America engineer such a 
world-wide stir? The gimmick was 
simple: Publisher F. O. Popenoe de- 
cided to have the Capital run for one 
week by the standards Jesus Christ 
would have used if He were the ed- 
itor. 

To handle the daily, Popenoe 
summoned Reverend Charles M. 
Sheldon, a natural for the job. He 
had earned global fame as author of 
In His Steps, a book that appeared 
in sixteen languages, sold 23,000,000 
copies and became the second best 
seller of all time. Refusing any pay, 
Reverend Sheldon agreed to be 
Christ’s “assistant city editor in 
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charge of the blue pencil”—provided 
the profits went to charity. 

The announcement of the “Christ 
Newspaper” hit like a thunderbolt. 
Criticism poured in by the ton: 
“Heaven forbid that Jesus be made 
to stoop so low as an editor!” “Sacri- 
legious!” “Blasphemous!” “To think 
that the Son of God would irrever- 
ently participate in a_ sensational 
stunt to sell newspapers!” Such were 
the charges hurled at the Capital 
long before the first issue had been 
put to bed. 

Sheldon dodged these uppercuts 
and boxed back. His Sunday punch 
silenced many a critic. 

“If Jesus could not take part in 
the publishing of a daily paper,” he 
retorted, “then He could not partici- 
pate in any energy that we use in 
order to make a living. The greater 
part of His life was passed in a car- 
penter’s shop and the tables and 
benches in many a Nazareth home 
were doubtless made by His hands.” 

As editor, Sheldon posted a set of 
rules for the newsroom staff and 
business office. During the week no 
one could use profanity and no one 
could smoke on duty. The word 
“news” was to be interpreted on the 
basis of how incidents were treated 
in the Bible. Sheldon also appraised 
thousands of dollars of questionable 
advertising and rejected it. 

On the day of publication feeling 
ran high. Most of the correspondents 
reported to their papers that the edi- 
tion was deadly dull and an utter 












failure as a newspaper. The Capital 
had played down crime, scandal and 
other sensational news items, for 
that was the way the Bible reported 
similar matters. Omitted were stock 
market reports because Editor Shel- 
don condemned these as gambling. 
There were articles on prison re- 
form, banishment of war, women’s 
suffrage and of course Prohibition. 
In its masthead the paper printed the 
names of the full staff, from editor 
quaint gesture to 
show that Christ looked upon every- 


to galley-boy—a 


one as equal 

But it was the lead story that 
really set off the sparks. Sheldon ran 
an Associated Press report dealing 
with the famine in India—and the 
results were amazing and gratifying. 
The story 


STARVING INDIA 


FIFTY MILLION PEOPLE 
AFFECTED BY THE FAMINE 


read as follows: 


Conditions Growing Worse Instead 
of Better—The Urgent Need of Aid 


From Christian America 


The Capital knows of no more impor- 
tant matter of news the world over this 
than the pitiable condition of 
famine-stricken India. We give the latest 
and fullest available information of the 
progress of the scourge 

If every reader of this paper will give 
ten cents to a relief fund for this terrible 
may be able to save 
thousands of lives. Will you do it? Let 
us all have a share in helping our brother 
man. For these starving creatures are a 
part of the human family which Jesus 
taught us to love when He taught us to 
say “Our Father.” 

CHARLES M 


morning 


Indian famine, we 


SHELDON 
Underneath Sheldon 
letters he had 
missionary friends 


published 
received from 
describing the 


some 


plight of the natives 

As a result of the appeal, readers 
contributed a trainload of grain and 
dispatched it to New York. They 
chartered a special ship and sent the 
cargo of corn to Bombay where cler- 
gymen distributed it over the famine 
Letters later from India re- 
ported that this shipment saved 
thousands of children from starving. 

Moreover, the Capital continued 
getting money contributions from all 
over the world amounting to more 
than $100,000. All this was in re- 
sponse to the appeal Sheldon had 
less than three inches of 


district 


made in 
space 
Later the British Secretary of 
State for India announced he would 
pay all transportation charges for any 


additional food sent from America. 
His statement brought in another 
$100,000 in cash and grain from 
everywhere. Yet Sheldon never 
bothered to pat himself or the paper 
on the back. 


“Jesus never resorted to cheap 
boastfulness—so why should His 
newspaper?” he remarked months 


later. 

During the week, the “Christ 
Newspaper” made liberal use of ar- 
ticles from other publications. From 
a number of name writers it received 
manuscripts gratis and most of these 
were used. A remarkable series of 
articles by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture in Kansas were reprinted in 
hundreds of journals the world over. 
Two nationally known artists con- 
tributed striking cartoons for which 
they asked no compensation. And 
one US Supreme Court judge wrote 
an unsolicited editorial that was sub- 
sequently read from many a pulpit. 

For a feature Sheldon printed the 
Sermon on the Mount as a news 
item. In newspaper format it occu- 
pied with the headline less than two 
columns. Sheldon reported getting 
letters for months after from people 
who said they read the sermon for 
the first time in his paper. 

“It was certainly news to a lot of 
people,” he declared, “but that came 
as a shock to me and other clergy- 
men.” 

From the press came a tidal wave 
of comment. Generally it classified 








the Sheldon edition a journalistic 
flop. The London Times said that if 
nothing else, however, the paper was 
the first daily to print editorials be- 
low and above news accounts. There 
was something else to be said for the 
editions: In view of later journal- 
istic practices, especially on clean 
advertising, Sheldon’s effort was 
probably prophetic of valuable re- 
forms. 

A by-product of the Christ daily 
was a burlesque paper printed by a 
prominent Kansas editor. The Atchi- 
son Daily Champion, oldest journal 
in Kansas, mischievously announced 
it would publish for one week as the 
“Devil would run it.” Except for the 
mild ripple it created in Kansas, 
nothing much came of it nationally. 
But it did provide Editor H. H. 
3rooks with a chance to exercise his 
sense of humor. 

The first issue bobbed up on the 
same day Sheldon’s Capital ap- 
peared. The front page bore a three- 
column cartoon of the Devil and 
laudatory verse about him. It car- 
ried a humor column called “Devi- 
linities,” with most of the barbs 
aimed at needling religion in gen- 
eral and Sheldon in particular. 

“T am proud to state that I have 
no reason to kick,” his satanic maj- 
esty by-lined. “Four-fifths of the 
world follow me, and I have done 
very little preaching.” 

“T never put to death a witch, nor 
crucified a God,” the devilish editor 





Charles M. Sheldon, who for one week edited a newspaper as Christ would have. 
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wrote. “I never erected a scaffold, 
nor tortured anyone at the stake. I 
have only one furnace.” 

That this lampooning was sup- 
posed to be funny was something 
many Bible Belt Kansans failed to 
see. Among them was the great Wil- 
liam Allen White. Because he sup- 
ported the Sheldon experiment, he 
roasted Brooks in his Emporia Ga- 
zette with this quip: 
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“The Atchison Champion is being 
run as the Devil would run a paper. 
My colleague Brooks has been run- 
ning a h— of a sheet for some time 
and I don’t reckon it'll show any ma- 
terial change.” 

The real satisfaction to Publisher 
Popenoe and his staff was the letters 
of praise which descended by the 
bagful from the four corners of the 
earth. Some people asked hopefully 
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Conservatism dominated the special edi- 
tions of the “Topeka Daily Capital” 
edited by Reverend Sheldon. Despite the 
absence of sensationalism, the news- 
paper acclaim. 


received international 


if a paper along the same line could 
not be established permanently. 
Others sent in money orders, stamps 
and cash and begged for sample 
copies. From abroad people enclosed 
francs, marks or lire. It was months 
before the Capital could cash these 
and fulfill the requests. So ended 
one of the most unusual and sensa- 
tional experiments in the history of 
American journalism. THE END 
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I love a Gadget 


The author's passion for mail-order thingamajigs makes 


his wife neurotic 


and turns his 


household into a labor- 


atory that Rube Goldberg would have envied. 


By HAROLD ROLSETH 


Mo PEOPLE can take gadgets 
j in their stride, but I can hard- 
ly take a stride without wanting 
some new gadget. Any new contriv- 
ance, regardless of its intended use, 
has an irresistible appeal to me. I 
don’t know why. 

A new gadget comes into my pos- 
something like this: I am 
sitting in my easy chair peacefully 


session 


reading a magazine when suddenly 
an ad jumps out at me. Let us say it 
is for a fountain pen with a built-in 
ruler, nail file, and penknife. I try 
to turn the page but a 
strange numbness comes over me. I 


quickly, 


am aware of nothing but an over- 
whelming urge to become the owner 
of this incredible invention. 

My wife from 
reading and sighs. 

“Okay, what is it now?” 

“This is really something,” I an- 
swer. “Listen!” 

I read the ad aloud. It leaves her 


looks up her own 


she asks. 


cold. 

“You've got twenty or thirty foun- 
tain pens now,” she says. 

“But none with a built-in ruler 
and nail file and penknife,” I argue. 

“If you get that gadget, I’m going 
to have a new hat,” she threatens 
with a certain amount of hope in her 
voice. 

I wince at this, but the urge is too 
powerful. I go to my desk and make 
out an order 

My wife goes to the phone and 
makes a shopping date with a pal. 

My friends pretend to regard my 
interest in gadgets with amused tol- 
erance but every now and then I 
discover a wistful look in their eyes 
when I haul out something which 
they never knew even existed. 

An example is the rubber shoe- 
strings which I once got. They were 
real timesavers in the morning since 
they enabled one to slip on his shoes 
without even stooping over. My 
friends pretended to sneer but I no- 
ticed that every last one of them 
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asked me where I had bought them. 

Of all people, gadget manufactur- 
ers are the most sympathetic toward 
my interest. They go to great lengths 
to keep me informed of their latest 
creations. 

Once, on a red-letter day, I re- 
ceived notices of two separate gad- 
gets for increasing my height. One 
was a inside the 
shoes; the other was a head harness 


device to wear 
by which the user hung from a door- 
way until he had stretched the de- 
sired length. 

The idea of combining the two and 
adding several inches to my five 
feet ten enthralled me, but my wife 
put her foot down. 

“It’s crazy,” she said. “I'll have to 
lengthen all your trousers. Besides, 
what will people say?” 

That was the fascinating part 
to stoop through a doorway and walk 
in on a friend and have him gape 
with amazement as I towered above 
him. 

But my wife was unusually firm, 
and I never dared to go so far as to 
get these items. 

I have derived a number of bene- 
fits from my interest in gadgets. One 
has been the overcoming of a feel- 
ing of inferiority. It does no small 
thing for the ego when someone in 
a group wonders on what day of the 
week Christmas will fall in 1959 and 
you calmly pull out a perpetual cal- 
endar from your pocket and tell him. 

Then, too, my interest has con- 
siderably expanded my scientific 
knowledge. I did not know that 
lemon juice made an excellent in- 
visible ink until I answered an ad. 
For my quarter I expected a bottle 
of some mysterious fluid; instead I 
received the suggestion that I try 
lemon juice. I did, and it worked 
very well. Some people would have 
felt cheated but I felt the informa- 
tion was well worth the money in- 
vested. 

My hobby has greatly quickened 
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my creative instincts and, were it 
not for the fact that I lack business 
acumen, I am quite sure I would be 
highly successful in the gadget man- 
ufacturing field. 

For instance, why not paper neck- 
ties which could be discarded after 
one wearing? Or why not disks of 
slightly adhesive colored cellophane 
which would immediately convert 
one’s glasses into sunglasses? Or 
why not a notebook with a buzzer 
which would really remind one of 
errands to be done on the way home 
from work? These are just a few of 
the many ideas that have come into 
my mind. 


In att Honesty, I do not wish to 
convey the impression that my pen- 
chant has been an unalloyed pleas- 
aoe Ge 

I recall very well the muscle 
builder I once bought. I have no par- 
ticular use for huge muscles, but I 
had to see what the apparatus was 
like. It turned out to be a large coil 
spring with a handle on each end. 
The idea was to firmly grasp the 
handles and bend the spring. This 
caused acute muscular pains in the 
arms and abdomen ... an indication 
that certain muscles had to get big- 
ger and stronger or else. 

On my first attempt to use the 
muscle builder, I did very nicely un- 
til my left hand slipped from the 
handle. The spring snapped back 
and the handle flew like a naval shell 
across the bedroom, sweeping the 
dresser clear of everything that was 
on it, even down to the hairpins. An 
overturned musical powder box 
struggled feebly with “Flow Gently 
Sweet Afton” but gave up. 

My wife snatched the muscle 
builder from me and said bitterly, 
“Why can’t you ever get something 
harmless like a tommygun or a can 
of blasting powder?” 

Through my own foolishness a 
pedometer caused me a great deal of 
trouble. If you don’t know, a pe- 
dometer is an instrument that looks 
something like a watch but measures 
the distance the wearer walks. 

I discovered that by using my 
wristwatch in conjunction with the 
pedometer I could also figure out 
how fast I traveled. Checking my 
rate of speed began as a game, but 
it soon got out of hand. Wherever I 
walked, I found myself trying to 
outdo my previous record. People 
stared as I dashed by, and once a 
policeman stopped me. I got to ap- 
pointments hours ahead of time. On 
Sunday mornings I would find my- 

(see I LOVE A GADGET page 45) 
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(NG 
and GAVEL 


By OREN ARNOLD 
Past President 

Kiwanis Club of 

Phoenix, Arizona 


Hardy perennial, heard every No- 
vember and ignored every December: 
“We are going to cut down on Christ- 
mas giving this year; we simply can’t 
afford to do so much.” 


* * * 


I’m broad-minded about Christ- 
mas. I'll accept any given thing. 


* * * * * * * * 


THEME FOR CHRISTMAS: 
Let’s cut the cost and revive the 


reverence. 
* * * cS 8% BE ioe 


If you don’t know who Santa 
Claus is, I can tell you. It’s a man 
with a wife and children whom he 
happens to love. 

x + * 


Give some men an inch and they 
think they are a ruler. 
* * * 


One of you cads slipped into our 
pantry and took that fruiteake off 
the highest shelf. Shame on you; my 
good wife had been aging it properly 
for a candlelight ceremony. 

(Sh-h-h-h, come on up to my 
office, gents. Everything’s under con- 
trol.) 

+ 8 * 

The average American home 
would have more stability and good 
will this Christmas if the kids could 
be prevailed upon not to play that 
“Rudolph the Red Nosed Reindeer” 
record more than 2000 times a 
week. 
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When you have to carry that big 
box of fragile ornaments down 
from the attic this month, gentle- 
men, give thanks that our wives 
also keep the fragile Christmas 
spirit intact in our homes all year. 


* * * 


Be wary, Sir, of hinting around 
the family for any expensive 
Christmas gift for yourself. You 
might get it. 


* * * 


We Kiwanians could go a long way 
toward reforming Christmas if we’d 
all just sing the carols in the same 
key. 


* * * 


Can’t help loving the sweet little 
girl who was overheard singing 
lustily, “While shepherds washed 
their socks by night.” 








Your wife may not want you to 
look like Santa Claus, Mister, but 
she’ll approve if you act like him. 


* * * 


Not all delinquency arises in the 
slums. The kids who “get too much 
for Christmas” and all year, the 
overprivileged, are committing 
more crimes in America than are 
the underprivileged, says the Los 
Angeles police chief. Kiwanis needs 
a new committee—the OPC. 


* * * 


I finally found out exactly what 
myrrh is. Heard a little neighbor 
child explaining it to a little child 
—‘“It’s what our mother cat gives 
to her kittens when she licks them.” 


Biggest mistake parents can 
make at Christmas is to exhaust 
themselves physically and finan- 
cially in an effort to give everybody 
a good time. 


* * * x F * * * 


MEMORABLE QUOTE FOR THIS 
MONTH AND THIS DECADE: 
“America’s love has never 
been equalled in human history. 
She turns her cheek seventy 
times seven times. She fights 
only to defend her family. But 
when she has defeated her 
enemies she binds their wounds, 
feeds their children, pays their 
bills and hands forth billions of 
dollars to restore them to an 
honorable place among the na- 
tions of the world.” 
-—Emmett McLoughlin, in 
“People’s Padre” 


* * * * * * * * 


In our house, the knickknacks on 
the whatnots would fill a good-sized 
room. But let no man remove one, 
thinking to make room for something 
else, and feeling that it won’t be 
missed! My good lady knows each by 
heart—which fact I learned the hard 
way. 

rn * * 


A rap of the gavel for any club 
president or chairman who lets a 
guest speaker come in unescorted, 
wander around wondering where 
to go. 

* * ‘ 


Many good readers—bless you all 
—as usual will feel the urge to send 
mea gift. Don’t do it, for I am al- 
ready blessed beyond all deserving. 
Double the money and send it 
anonymously to some child who is 
blind or orphaned or lame. But do 
send me one of your family’s cards. 
I'll cherish the sentiment, and 
through our Kiwanis club pass all 
cards on to a home for crippled 
children. The twisted kids there 
scissor and paste them into things 
of lasting beauty. (Your own club 
might like to adopt this happy 
method of salvaging cards.) 


* * * 


Mr. Executive, next time you are 
reluctant to send a young salesman 
out, remember that the Master 
Salesman of all time started at age 
twelve, offering an intangible at a 
high price but of matchless quality. 
We celebrate His birth this month. 
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tp WAS SEVERAL days before Christ- 

In the toyland of a large 
department store, a chattering mob 
of excited moppets waited to climb 
on Santa’s knee. In _ traditional 
fashion Mr. Claus smilingly listened 
to every child’s story, then sent each 
on the way with a friendly pat on the 
head. 

As the jolly gentleman reached 
down for the next in line, he uttered 
a yelp of pain. A seven-year-old 
boy had booted him right square in 
the shins! “That’s for not bringing 
me the bike you promised last year,” 
the kid shouted belligerently. 

Although enthusiastic about their 
work, most Kris Kringles suffer such 
occupational hazards. Last year they 
endured a variety of troubles, rang- 
ing from having their beards sud- 
denly and violently wrenched from 


mas. 
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bleeding chins to receiving the kicks 
and punches of disappointed small 


fry. One perverse youngster even 
whipped out a cigarette lighter and 
converted Santa’s beard into a flam- 
ing torch. 

After bouncing a couple hundred 
kids on and off his knee, one store 
Santa discovered he could scarcely 
walk by the end of the day. A doc- 
tor warned Santa that his knee just 
wouldn’t take the traffic, so the store 
installed a special seat that swung 
out over the old boy’s well-padded 
lap. 

Another Kris Kringle was vic- 
timized by a band of “enlightened” 
youngsters who lay in wait for him 
to appear in a street parade. When 
he arrived, jovial and unsuspecting, 
the litthe monsters snowballed him 
right off the street. 


Men who play the role 


of jolly old Saint Nick 


find 2a million joys 
and headaches 


at Christmastime. 


Santa Claus! 


By 
FRANK L. REMINGTON 


And in St. Louis a department 
store Santa accidently dropped a 
four-year-old from his lap and 
wound up paying a $10,000 damage 
suit! A judge ruled he had shattered 
the youngster’s faith in the Christ- 
mas spirit. 

Fortunately, such calamities don’t 
happen too often, but Santa Clauses 
unanimously agree they must never 
relax their vigilance because the 
children are so unpredictable. The 
small fry may have mayhem, or 
worse, on their minds, and there’s no 
telling what embarrassing questions 
they will ask. “Santa,” one tyke 
said last year, “if you bring all our 
gifts, who the heck buys all the toys 
I see in the stores?” 

Accompanied by a plump mother, 
one young miss sat on Santa’s lap 
and enumerated the usual requests 
for dollies and such, then blatted out 
at the top of her voice, “And for 
goodness sakes, please bring mamma 
a new girdle.” Blushing fiercely, 
mamma snatched the tot and exited 
in a hurry. 

During a recent Christmas season, 
a thoughtful little lass climbed on 
Santa’s knee and presented him with 
a safety razor and one of those new- 
fangled aerosol bombs filled with 
shaving cream. Completely miffed 
when the old gent firmly declined to 
use the gift on the spot, the little 
lady promptly squirted him all over 
with shaving cream. 

It’s not only the younger genera- 
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tion that sends Santa dashing for the 
aspirin bottle. One Mr. Claus had 
to call the cops to rescue him. An 
over-friendly mother, it seems, kept 
plunking herself romantically on his 
lap. “She thinks I’m cute,” Santa 
complained. 

Selecting the right man to fill 
Santa’s boots is a painstaking proj- 
ect. The final decision usually comes 
after a bunch of applicants have 
been carefully screened. Usually 
sixtyish, the average St. Nick boasts 
a ruddy face, a prominent paunch 
and a benign air. Above all, he has 
an abundant fondness for children. 
If he’s a graduate of the Santa Claus 
School at Albion, New York, so much 
the better. 


Founvep a number of years ago 
by Charles W. Howard, this unique 
school tutors would-be Kris Kringles 
in such subjects as child psychology, 
realistic make-up, the educational 
value of toys and how to make tact- 
ful suggestions. Graduates of the 
week’s courses receive a diploma. 
Further study qualifies them for a 
B.S.C. degree—Batchelor of Santa 
Claus. A number of former students 
have earned the emblem of this 
honor—a tiny silver chimney. 

A Santa Claus of many years 
standing, Howard has run the gamut 
of experiences in his odd specialty. 
One of the strangest requests he has 
received came from an eight-year- 
old who was very much the little 
gentleman. Telling the items he 
wanted for Christmas, this lad 
wound up with a request for $500 in 
cash. Puzzled, Howard asked him 
why he wanted to have all that 
money. 

“Well, Sir,” the boy replied, “after 
this year I won’t believe in Santa 
and I'll need the cash so I can buy 
my own Christmas presents.” 

Despite the lighter moments such 
as these, Howard believes that Santa 
Clausing is a serious business. He’s 
seen too many casual Santas muff 
the job and shatter precious child- 
hood illusions. For those Kiwanians 
who may be donning the traditional 
red suit, white beard and hat this 
Christmas, Santa Expert Howard 
makes these suggestions: 
> You have created the character of 
Santa in the child’s mind. There- 
fore, carry out what you have 
created in appearance and actions. 
Look like Santa and act like him! 
In the eyes of the child, Santa Claus 
is the last word in perfection and 
you must measure up to this imagi- 
nary ideal. 
> If there are older children, confide 
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your plans in them and let them help 
you carry out your role. 

> Much can be done ahead of time to 
help make the event a success. Talk 
about what Santa will probably do 
or say. Also keep in mind many of 
the little failings and good traits of 
the child so that you, as Santa, can 
speak about them in such an au- 
thentic way as to impress the child. 
> If you have to use padding, the 
best is a pillow of foam rubber tied 
down well so it will fit the body. 

>» Remove all such things as wrist 
watches and rings that a child may 
recognize. 

> Don’t try to change your voice 
unless you have an accent. Speak 
softly. Don’t shout or sound rough. 
>» Pray that you can fool them once 
more but don’t expect to fool them 
every year. 

Doubting Thomases among the 
younger set occasionally bring Santa 
a trying moment or two. One pint- 
sized miss left little doubt as to her 
attitude. “Santa,” she said, “why 
don’t you get a job and go to work 
like my daddy?” 

Howard of the Santa Claus School 
recalls one young man who held 
grave doubts as to Santa’s true 
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identity. Being a precocious kid, he 
investigated the whole matter to his 
own satisfaction and pronounced: 
“Santa, you are all right.” 

Pressed for an explanation, the 
youngster told his story. “When I 
was in here the other day, I swiped 
one of the hairs from your beard. 
My granddaddy has a white beard 
too and I pulled out one of his hairs, 
too. My daddy is a doctor and has a 
microscope. I put both hairs under 


it and they were both alike. Santa, 
you are real.” 
Despite trying moments, there’s 


probably not one Santa Claus in a 
thousand who would give up the 
privilege of meeting the starry-eyed 
little people. For every mayhem- 
minded kid, there are a hundred 
others who throw their little arms 
around the old gent, sit on his lap 
and kiss him. 

A cuddlesome toddler deftly epi- 
tomized one of the chief attractions 
that keeps Santa Clauses on the job 
year after year. She approached the 
old boy shyly, tenderly patted his 
hand and stated simply: “I love 


you very much, dear Santa Claus, 
and I hope you have a Merry Christ- 


” 


mas. 


THE END 


This is Charles W. Howard, who founded the Santa Claus School. A Santa of 
many years standing, Howard believes that Santa Clausing is a serious busi- 
ness and deplores those Santas whose shoddy ways shatter childhood illusions, 
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Bottom left, International Committee Chairmen for 1955 listen 
to a discussion. Left to right: Mel Osborne, Public Affairs— 
Canada; Earl C. Knutson, Vocational Guidance; A. L. 
Keeney, Programs and Music; Gilman O. Rolstad, Inter-club 
Relations. L. A. Hapgood, extreme right, is director of Ac- 
tivities for Kiwanis International. Right, intent on the dis- 
cussion are International Committee Chairmen James E. Con- 
over, Key Clubs; Harold Danner, New Club Building—United 
States; and Harold M. Doolen, Support of Churches. Below, 
Past Int, Pres. Charles Donley leads a governor’s discussion. 
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HEALTHY INFANT was born to 
Kiwanis during the last week in 
October. The delivery took place in 


a desk-lined hotel conference room. 
The presiding doctors were success- 


ful business and professional men 
from across the continent, and the 
baby’s arrival was accompanied by 


the rustling of paper rather than the 
usual squalling cry. Strangest of all, 


this youngster is just now being 
viewed by his parents—a month or 
so after the big event! 
This unusual child is the Kiwanis 
was the first step in the unique Kiwanis leadership program for 1955. His birthplace was 
Chicago’s Drake Hotel where the 
training program which affects every club. governors-elect, International Board 
members, past International presi- 
dents, International committee chair- 
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Beneath a banner proclaiming the Administrative Theme of Kiwanis for 1955, Inter- 
national Trustee H. W. “Ike” Driver conducts a panel discussion on Youth Services. 
From such sessions, the governors-elect got ideas for use in their own districts, 





Below, Council members listen intently 
as International President Don E. Eng- 
dahl, above, ends the Council with a 
stirring challenge for the year ahead. 
This marked the close of intensive morn- 
ing and evening sessions that lasted 
three and one-half days. This training 
program, unique in Kiwanis, has been 
conducted every year. since 1924. All 
clubs’ benefit from the preparation. 


men and some district secretaries 
gathered on October 25-28 to wel- 
come him into the world. 

The life process began last May. 
Delegates from 2049 clubs came to 
Miami for the thirty-ninth Interna- 
tional convention where they: (1) 
chose officers for 1954-55 and (2) 
adopted resolutions. These two pro- 
toplasms united and life began for 
the 1955 Kiwanis program. 

The unborn infant grew rapidly. 
Between the months of May and 
August it developed all its basic 
characteristics: a new set of com- 
mittees, new committee action pro- 
grams and a new set of Objectives 
based on the convention resolutions. 

By Council time in late October, 
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The Blue Jackets’ Choir from Great 
Lakes Naval Training Station sang for 
one evening session, above. Below, a 
tableau from the anniversary production 
“This Is Our Life” given one evening. 





the baby had matured. And when the 
governors-elect for 1955 settled in 
their desks at The Drake, the infant 
was seen for the first time. 

Its characteristics were well de- 
scribed by International President 
Don Engdahl who declared: “Gen- 
tleman, this is a vigorous program. 
It deals with combating vandalism, 
promoting true patriotism, preserv- 
ing our natural resources and many, 
many other vital matters that affect 
every US and Canadian community.” 

Members of the Council spent the 
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three and one-half days in Chicago 
getting to know the new baby. Chair- 
men of all the International commit- 
tees talked and answered questions, 
and members of the Board and the 
past presidents coached the new gov- 
ernors. 

One of the most significant parts 
of the Council was the adoption of 
goals by the 1955 governors, who 
pledged to muster over 14,000 people 
at next year’s International conven- 
tion in Cleveland. The governors- 
elect also (1) promised to build 229 
new clubs during 1955 and (2) 
adopted a unanimous resolution 
pledging a total membership of 250,- 
000 by the end of next year. 





A powerful emphasis upon the 
need for alert citizenship was the 
stirring address of Dr. Nicholas 
Nyardi, former Finance Minister of 
the Hungarian Government. Nyardi 
told of his experiences fighting the 
Communists who took over his na- 
tion. 

A different type of inspiration was 
supplied by the Kiwanis Chorus 
from Chicago Heights, Illinois. This 
group of songsters has performed at 
several International conventions, 
and their appearance at the Chicago 


meeting drew sustained applause 
from Council members and their 
wives. 


The complete program for 1955 
that was first made public at the 
International Council is now being 
circulated throughout Kiwanis in 
club and district conferences. Thus 
the baby born in Chicago is already 
taking his first steps. The Interna- 
tional Council meeting was held to 
make sure that the infant will 
flourish and that Kiwanis will move 
forward to new heights of accom- 
plishment during 1955. THE END 


Listening to the opening invocation, 
members of the Council pray for guid- 
ance. Governors-elect faced their great 
responsibilities with high hope and vig- 
or following the Council’s inspiration. 
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The legendary homeland of Daniel Boone and 


abounds with scenery, history and economic progress. 


The 
Core ot 
merica 


By ROBERT A. BLAIR 
Governor, Kentucky-Tennessee District 
of Kiwanis International 


iy THE westerly toe of Kentucky, 
where the Tennessee River carves 
the last broad bend in its meander- 
ing course from the Blue Ridge 
Mountains to the Ohio, lies the town 
of Calvert City. Nestled on flatlands 
in a fold of the blue Kentucky hills, 
Calvert City was, until a few years 
ago, a quiet farming hamlet. Its 300 
citizens eked out a frugal living 
raising corn, wheat, a few hogs. 
They bought the week’s staples and 
an occasional cotton print dress at 
Draffen Brothers’ general store, 
fished on quiet summer week ends 
and watched their children grow up 


and migrate north to Pittsburgh, 
Akron and Cleveland in search of 
jobs. 


Today, when youngsters come back 
home to Calvert City, as they are 
doing in large numbers, eyes pop 
with astonishment. Etched into the 
pale clay flatlands, not in years but 
in swift weeks, is one of the most 
extraordinary industrial communi- 
ties in America. Where corn and 
wheat waved a half dozen harvests 
ago, six giant new plants, their tanks 
and furnaces jutting from the quiet 
landscape, are using TVA power to 
convert long-neglected mineral re- 
sources into a variety of chemicals 
needed throughout America. 

One $2,000,000 plant makes hydro- 
fluoric acid, another $10,000,000 plant 
pours out calcium carbide and acety- 
lene and a nearby $5,000,000 plant 
combines the products of its neigh- 
bors to produce millions of dollars 
worth of polyvinyl plastics. 

Over $50,000,000 in new plants 
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On a clear day, six states can be seen from the lookout atop Cumberland 
Gap in east Kentucky. Through the saddle in the Gap, pioneers like Daniel 


Boone 


entered the Bluegrass State 


and blazed trails to the West. 


THE PARADE OF THE DISTRICTS NO. 19 


have come to Calvert City in the 
past five years and with them the 
most frenzied building and com- 
munity development boom in Ken- 
tucky history. Hordes of carpenters 
are erecting prefab homes as fast as 
they rumble into town in long lines 
of freight cars. Day and night the 
bulldozers nose through the earth 
clearing new roads, and the excited 
little community is straining man- 
power and ingenuity to build school 
rooms and expand its water, elec- 
tric and telephone systems to accom- 
modate a population of 10,000 that is 
expected to settle in Calvert City by 
1960! 

Calvert City’s dramatic transfor- 
mation from farm town to brist- 
ling industrial center is anything 
but unique. Rather, it symbolizes 
the far-reaching industrial renais- 
sance that is taking place these days 
in the heartland states of Kentucky 
and Tennessee. It is doubtful, in 


fact, if there is another area in the 
nation where the economy, living 
standards and everyday habits of 
millions are undergoing more strik- 
ing changes. 

Kentucky and all but the eastern 
end of Tennessee—comprising the 
great Kentucky-Tennessee District 
of Kiwanis International—are among 
the most colorful and picturesque 





regions in the nation. From the 
gracefully contoured Blue Ridge 
Mountains on the east across the 


breath-taking vistas of the Tennes- 
see Valley to the uplands of the 
West, nature has bestowed on these 
states some of the true scenic won- 
ders of the world. There is Mammoth 
Cave, 150 miles of incredible under- 
ground corridors and one of the 
seven natural wonders of the world, 
massive Kentucky Dam and Lake 
(reputedly the world’s largest man- 
made body of water) and Great 
Smoky Mountain National Park, 
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where haze hovers about the green 
mountain tops to create an unparal- 
leled scenic wonderland. 

It is a land of historic charm and 
graciousness—of bluegrass, thor- 
oughbred horses, tobacco plantations 
and paddle-wheeled steamers, of 
distinguished Americana cherished 
in the exploits and achievements of 
Daniel Boone, Abraham Lincoln, 
Henry Clay, Andrew Jackson, James 
Polk and—among the more artic- 
ulate of the states’ champions—Irvin 
S. Cobb and Alben W. Barkley, 
former vice-president of the United 
States. 

Today's visitor to Kentucky and 
Tennessee is struck by the fact that, 
while the storied tourist attractions 
of these two states are as enchant- 
ing as a century ago, there has been 
superimposed on the old Southern 
culture a vibrant new industrial 
economy that is rapidly translating 
itself into better homes, better 
schools, more autos and television 
sets and refrigerators for millions of 
families 

True, farming is still the backbone 
of these two mid-continent states. 
In Kentucky, for example, tobacco 
is among the richest cash crops. But 
Kentuckians today earn more from 
livestock husbandry than they do 
from all cash crops combined, and 
manufacturing incomes—swollen by 
southward-migrating industries — 
exceed the state’s total agricultural 
income by almost $100,000,000! 

The best indication of the on- 
sweeping industrialization of Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee lies in cold 
but illuminating figures gathered by 
the Census Bureau, the Kentucky 
Agricultural and Industrial Devel- 
opment Board and the Tennessee 
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Department of Employment Secur- 
ity. In the last five years alone, more 
than half a billion dollars’ worth of 
new plants have been erected in 
Kentucky, another third of a billion 
dollars has been invested in plant 
expansions. Add to this the $959,- 
000,000 atomic energy plant that has 
made Paducah one of the nation’s 
fastest growing cities, and the near- 
by $240,000,000 TVA steam plant, 
and you have a total five-year in- 
vestment in Kentucky’s economy of 
over $2,000,000,000—or almost the 
total assessed value of every last 
square yard of Kentucky property 
as recently as 1937. 

Needless to add, such huge invest- 
ments have helped _ everyone’s 
pocketbook. In the twelve years be- 
tween 1940 and 1952, personal in- 
comes in Kentucky jumped 276 
per cent, against a national increase 
of 237 per cent. Tourists have con- 
tributed heavily to the burgeoning 
economies of both Kentucky and 
Tennessee. Experts figure that in 








1953 out-of-staters have left almost 
$1,000,000,000 in these two states, 
making the tourist “industry” one of 
the region’s most important enter- 
prises. 

The pattern of large-scale indust- 
rial progress is no less striking in the 
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Upper left, a handsome thoroughbred, the animal 
that made Kentucky famous, trots in a bluegrass 
meadow near Lexington, center of the horse-raising 
industry. Each year thousands of visitors view the 
state’s beautiful horse ranches. Upper right, a worker 
grinds away in one of Tennessee’s many mines, 
which produce 7,000,000 tons of coal annually. 
Right, the Smokies attract tourists from everywhere. 
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neighboring state of Tennessee. 
Though commonly regarded as an 
agricultural state, two-thirds of 
Tennessee’s population today is 
“nonfarm,” and manufacturing in- 
come exceeds farm income by more 
than fifty per cent. 

Any schoolboy can give you a 
fair idea of why Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee are two of the nation’s fastest 
growing industrial states. A map 
provides one important clue. Here 
are two “hub” states strategically 
located between the great markets 
of the North and the rapidly devel- 
oping South. There is inexpensive 
water transportation via the Ohio 
and the Mississippi, plus a vast net- 
work of rail connections linking the 


states with population § centers 
throughout mid-America. 
Of equal importance are the 


states’ vast power and mineral re- 
sources that are only now beginning 
to be exploited for the first time. 
One Kentucky company figures, for 
example, that there is enough clay 
and shale within 200 yards of its 
plant to continue turning out vitre- 
tile for the next quarter- 
century. After that, there are “un- 
limited supplies” of raw materials 
not lar away. 

You the results of this 
happy combination of geography and 
resources almost from the 
first enter the Ken- 
tucky-Tennessee District. Every- 
where there is activity, stimulation, 
development. At Ashland, Ken- 
tucky you find 6000 people at work 
in ultramodern new steel plants, 
another 7000 people at work in the 
world’s largest wheeled-tractor plant 
and 3000 at work in a new aluminum 
plant 


ous 


can see 
natural 


moment you 


At Louisville, whose horseracing 
fame may ultimately be surpassed 
by the city’s industrial prominence, 
production is getting under way in 
one of the world’s largest appliance 
plants, a $300,000,000 installation 
that will ultimately employ 16,000. 
And as the big plants move in they 
are quickly followed by smaller 
supplier plants. For new industry 
breeds new industry. Discovering 
that Kentucky has excellent glass- 
making sands, a major glass manu- 
facturer recently invested $9,000,000 
in new plants in Harrodsville and 
Danville. Soon an electric products 
manufacturer built a $4,000,000 
plant to convert the glass into flash- 
bulbs. And so the chain reaction goes 
on. 

It is net inappropriate to describe 
the postwar industrial growth of 
Kentucky and Tennessee as a 





“renaissance.” A century and a half 
ago the industry and ingenuity of 
the hearty Scotch-Irish pioneers 
who followed Daniel Boone through 
the Cumberland Gap had already 
made these states important manu- 
facturing centers. 

Historians recall that in 1810 Ken- 
tucky was the home of 2000 distil- 
leries, 266 tanneries, 53 powder mills, 
24,500 looms, 33 salt works, 6 paper 
mills, 38 rope works, 3 forges and 4 
iron furnaces. It was in Lyon 
County, Kentucky, in fact, that 
William Kelly first produced Besse- 
mer steel in 1851, sometime before 
two of his assistants skipped the 
country and turned the process over 


to England’s Sir Henry Bessemer. 

Then a series of historical accidents 
combined to rob Kentucky of its 
industrial status. The annexation of 
the Philippines brought cheap hemp 
that shrank the demand for Ken- 
tucky rope. The discovery of the 
Mesabi Range with its richer and 
cheaper supplies of iron ore crippled 
the state’s once-thriving iron fur- 
naces. The railroad and the auto- 
mobile shattered the market for 
Kentucky-made wagons and river 
boats. Finally, Prohibition closed 
down Kentucky distilleries. 

It is doubtful if either Kentucky 
or Tennessee will ever again suffer 
a similar industrial setback, for their 
burgeoning economies enjoy almost 
unparalleled opportunities for long- 
term growth and stability. For a 


century and a half, agriculture has 
traditionally been diversified in 
these states, and their new industries 
are no less diversified. 

Tennessee, for example, is the 
South’s leading dairy state, but her 
13,000,000 acres of forestlands, pro- 
viding $200,000,000 annually in lum- 
ber and paper products, are almost 
as valuable an asset. Forest re- 
sources have made Memphis the 
world’s greatest producer of hard- 
wood flooring, and middle Tennessee 
a vast producer of red cedar. 

But Tennessee’s wealth is not all 
above the ground. The state pro- 
duces more than $300,000,000 worth 
of primary metals annually, includ- 
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ing 7,000,000 tons of coal. Tennessee 
is a world center for the production 
of elemental phosphorus and, along 
with copper, zinc, aluminum and 
limestone, produces strikingly beau- 
tiful marble, probably most con- 
spicuously displayed in the Capitol 
building in Washington. 

Couple diversity of natural re- 
sources and agriculture with the 
fact that Tennessee’s industry is 
reputedly the most diversified of 
any other Southern state and you 
have the basis for stability that 
should carry the state through good 
times and bad. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority 
has had a profound effect on this 
entire region. A typical sentiment is 
expressed by States R. G. Finley, 
immediate past governor of the Ken- 
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The changes brought about by A meant electric power for 
buildings like the Smoky Mountain grist mill on the facing 
page which used to get water power the primitive way. Upper 
right is Tennessee’s Norris Dam. Above left, Fort Lovdoun 
Dam, the farthest upstream of main-river TVA dams. Upper left, 
sailing on Kentucky Lake in the scenic state park. Above, one 
of the modern barges that visit Kentucky and Tennessee river 
towns. Left, this corridor in Mammoth Cave is dubbed “Boone 
Avenue.” It is part of 150 miles of explored passages. Be- 
low, a thoroughbred sale, where fabulous prices circulate. 
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Homes like the one shown upper left, near Bardstown, probably 
inspired Stephen Collins Foster to write his immortal “My 
Old Kentucky Home,” which is sung before each Kentucky 
Derby. Upper right, is the granite memorial at Hodgenville, 
Kentucky containing the log cabin in which Lincoln was born. 


Lincoln was born at Hodgenville in 1809 and passed the first 


two and one-half years of his life there. Above left, the 
Jefferson Davis monument marking the Southern leader’s birth- 
place near Fairview, Kentucky. Above, the Chattanooga and 
Tennessee Rivers, as seen from Lookout Mountain in Tennessee. 














tucky-Tennessee District and gen- 
eral superintendent of the Electric 
Power Board of Chattanooga. Says 
he: 

“A great conservation development 
has been carried on by the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority. Dozens of 
water-controlled lakes have been 
created to give effective flood con- 
trol and provide a water trans- 
portation artery. Perhaps best of 
all, the thousands of miles of shore- 
line and lakes have opened up for 
recreation benefits hundreds of 
thousands of acres, and many mil- 
lions of tourists that now visit the 
area do so on this account. The 
widespread and far-reaching re- 
forestation program carried on by 


TVA is having its effect in renewing 
our forests, and while the area has 
not been the sole beneficiary, the 
establishment of thousands of test 
demonstration farms to illustrate 
proper farming methods have been 
a great boon to our agriculture.” 

Progressive government is essen- 
tial, of course, to dynamic economic 
progress. Tennessee today is in the 
midst of a great campaign for con- 
stitutional reform. Earlier this year 
the first constitutional convention in 
eighty-three years met in Nashville 
to frame a series of constitutional 
amendments which, if adopted, will 
give Tennesseeans one of the nation’s 
most progressive constitutions. 

In Kentucky the State Chamber of 


Commerce and other agencies have 
been in the forefront of the drive for 
economic development. Of singular 
interest is the Agricultural and In- 
dustrial Development Board which 
in six years has performed pro- 
motional miracles for the state. 

To encourage the migration of in- 
dustry to Kentucky, the Board has 
gathered vast data on the state’s 
natural resources and has made this 
information available to hundreds of 
nonstate firms contemplating expan- 
sion. By next year the Board will 
have completed the nation’s most 
ambitious aerial mapping program 
which will provide detailed topo- 
graphical maps of every foot of Ken- 

(see CORE OF AMERICA page 46) 
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January 
brings us 


great CV CHES... 


» The 40th birthday of Kiwanis 








» An extra-large, anniversary issue 
of The Kiwanis Magazine 


| More pages 
| Special features you'll never forget 


A wealth of inside information about Kiwanis 


‘This issue 1s going to be a honey!”? said International President 


Don Engdahl after he had reviewed the advance dummy. 


Plan now to take full advantage 





of this fine magazine 
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> Your local newspaper and radio stations 
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HUNTINGTON PARK, CALIFORNIA staged an “Aqua- 
Kapers and Gym Show” for two reasons: (1) to 
raise funds for youth work and (2) to give local 
youngsters a chance to see topflight state and 
national gym and water athletes in action. Included 
on the program were the Crystal Champions, famous 
aqua-baby swimming group; exhibition diving, fea- 
turing Olympic champion Pat McCormick; racing, 
clowning, safety demonstrations and water ballet; 
exhibitions in volleyball, boxing, wrestling, fencing 
and gymnastics. Other features of the show were 
champion baton-twirling and drill teams. 

NEWBURGH, INDIANA sells Christmas trees, 
and poinsettias to raise money for underprivileged 
child work. Newburgh Kiwanians also provide food 
baskets, toys, shoes, clothing and Christmas trees 
for needy local families. 

CAMPBELL COUNTY, NEWPORT, KENTUCKY put up 
several billboard posters showing the nativity scene 
on the main highways of the county. The posters, 
twenty-four sheet size and fully colored, were light- 
ed at night. 

SOUTH ST. PAUL and WEST ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 
raised $2000 by sponsoring a concert by the US 
Marine Band. The money was to be used for the 

and other under- 


wreaths 


clubs’ cerebral palsy projects 
privileged child programs. 

MARIANNA, FLORIDA invites some clergyman to appear 
at every fifth club meeting to talk about his religion. 
Clergymen explain the doctrines and history of their 
church. To date, sixteen different faiths have been 
represented. 

The Marianna club’s religious forums are the idea 
of James A. Ormond, a Bible class instructor who 
joined the club in 1935. According to Kiwanian Or- 
mand, knowledge of different religious beliefs has 
broadened the concepts of his fellow club members. 

FERNDALE, MICHIGAN provided a $2000 cabin to a 
year-round camp for boys and started a camp li- 
brary by contributing 200 books for the boys to 
use. This Christmas the Ferndale Kiwanians will 
give the youngsters a party featuring a concert, 
other entertainment and a visit from Santa Claus, 
with a present for each boy. 

CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY erected a health lodge for Girl 
Scouts of the county. When the building was com- 
pleted, the club published a booklet telling the story 
of the camp’s construction and listing all persons 
and firms who contributed time and/or materials 
toward the project. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN sponsors a series of public 
health’ lectures in cooperation with the county 
medical society. The Kiwanians’ medical forum in- 
cludes free public meetings at which questions from 
the public are answered by a panel of doctors. 
Admission is free. 

To learn what medical subjects the public would 
like to discuss, Grand Rapids Kiwanians publish 
ballots in the local newspaper. Readers list their 
preferences and then mail ballots to the club. 

FENNIMORE, WISCONSIN arranged an evening of en- 
tertainment for 800 local farm people. Held in 
Fennimore’s new municipal hall, the celebration in- 
cluded a variety of refreshments and dancing to the 
music of an old-fashioned orchestra. 

McKEESPORT, PENNSYLVANIA gave $1300 to a local 
hospital. 

EVANSVILLE, INDIANA has distributed nearly 9000 pairs 
of shoes and 18,000 pairs of stockings to needy chil- 
dren in the past twenty-four years. The club has 
a special “Shoe and Stocking Project” committee 
to investigate charity cases and give out the needed 
articles. 





Nelson Eddy, center, was in town at the same time the Ki- 
wanis Club of Kerrisdale, Vancouver, British Columbia was 


selling peanuts. The famous baritone helped raise $1200. 
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BRANDON, MANITOBA conducted a drive to raise money 
for the purchase of polio equipment for a local hos- 
pital. Manitoba was hard hit by the 1953 polio epi- 
demic and officials of the general hospital at Brandon 
were concerned because the hospital did not have 
a portable respirator that was needed to accompany 
the patients who had to be sent from Brandon to 
the special polio wards at Winnipeg. 

Brandon Kiwanians bought the portable iron lung 
—at a cost of $1590. Meanwhile the Brandon Ki- 
wanians also spent $1200 on polio packs, hot fomen- 
tation units and fracture-frame bed racks. 

SUFFERN, NEW YORK designed a cooperative road sign 
to replace the separate, battered service club signs 
in and around Suffern. Lions, Rotary and the local 
Chamber of Commerce joined the Suffern Kiwanians 
in buying the new signs and putting them up along 
the five main roads leading into Suffern. 

DILLON, MONTANA put out a special issue of a local 
weekly newspaper and raised $600 for the club’s 
dental clinic by selling the advertising space. 

BEND, OREGON made a playground by moving a house. 
The club had bought several lots, one of which had 
a building on it. After laying a new foundation on 
one of the other lots, the club arranged for the house 
to. be moved to the new location. The old lot was 
made into a playground which was then deeded to 
the school district. 

SARASOTA, FLORIDA has given hearing examinations 
to more than 6000 school children this year. Nearly 
400 youngsters who needed further attention were 
referred to county health officials. Kiwanis paid the 
cost of treating those whose parents cannot afford 
the expense. 

PLAINVIEW, TEXAS sponsored a boxing tournament 
that raised more than $1750. 


This month, as in many past Decembers, Kiwanians everywhere 
will be making the Christmas season happier for the needy. 
Some, like the Victoria, Texas Kiwanians shown below right, 
will perform community services. They decided to get the 
New Year off to a good start by getting rid of the community’s 
discarded Christmas trees. Kiwanians collected about 5000 trees 
free of charge, stacked them in an open field outside the city 
and burned the pile as more than 1000 Victorians watched. Part 
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way acruss the continent, the Burlingame-San Mateo, California 
club was selling trees, below left, to raise money for the 
club’s youth welfare program. Center, the San Francisco club 
helped the Salvation Army raise funds. Top, Santa Claus 
visited Clare, Michigan in a helicopter, and local Kiwanians 
sold special newspapers for the benefit of the needy families 
in Clare. Above, members of the Ilion, New York club, dressed 
as Santas, distributed candy bars to 500 homes in the locality. 
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For one week, twenty oldsters in Youngstown, Ohio enjoyed 
life “away from it all” as camp guests of the Kiwanis Club 
of Youngstown. Average age of the men was sixty-seven; of the 


EAST KILDONAN, MANITOBA arranged for a high school 
pupil to attend a United Nations seminar at a uni- 
versity. 

GREENSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA financed a girl’s nursing 
education. 

FREDERICKSBURG, VIRGINIA gave two exhaust fans 
to a local hospital. 

AURORA, OHIO bought portable wooden bleachers for 
local schools. 

MONTREAL, QUEBEC compiled and distributed an in- 
structional pamphlet on voting for the Canadian 
election in August. The Montreal Kiwanians also 
distributed 10,000 “Vote As You Please” stickers 
for automobile and store windows. 

SONOMA, CALIFORNIA gave a $1000 oxygen-air pres- 
sure lock to a local hospital. This apparatus is used 
to help babies who are unable to breathe properly. 

COLLEGE STATION, TEXAS distributed a brochure called 
“Home Study Assignment on Home Accidents” in 
an effort to promote home safety. 

ALHAMBRA, CALIFORNIA conducted a vocational guid- 
ance program for more than 1000 junior and senior 
high school students. The club arranged for two 
counseling sessions in each of twenty-four career 
fields. 

OXON HILL, MARYLAND built outdoor toilet facilities 
for a needy widow and her seven children. 

FREEPORT, ILLINOIS organized, prepared and served 
a series of public breakfasts during the Lenten season. 

HASBROUCK HEIGHTS, NEW JERSEY held a testimonial 
dinner for Navy Captain Dunward J. Larson, a local 
citizen, whose ship rescued thirty-six seamen in the 
North Atlantic after their craft had split in two. 

EMPORIUM, PENNSYLVANIA maintains a library of 
Bible stories in color slides, with a projector, for use 
by any local church. 

CAMPBELL COUNTY, NEWPORT, KENTUCKY posted 
several billboard displays shortly before Christmas 
portraying the birth of Christ. The posters were in 
full color and were lighted at night. 

COLDWATER, MICHIGAN sponsored a county-wide 
cherry pie contest. All contestants were guests of the 
Coldwater club the day winners were announced. 
Prize-winning pies were auctioned for $50, and pro- 
ceeds were used to finance the trip of the winning 
baker to the state finals. 


women, seventy-two. The “Senior Citizens Camp” featured 
square dancing, group singing, wiener roasts, wading, a talent 


show and activities like volleyball and handicrafts, shown here. 


BALLARD, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON held a panel dis- 
cussion and quiz on teen-age driving. The panel 
consisted of four high school boys and four Ballard 
Kiwanians. Some 725 pupils took part in the pro- 
gram, which was designed to inspire safe motoring. 

POCAHONTAS, ARKANSAS helped form a corporation, 

and sell stock for a local inventor of a cotton chop- 

per. Known as the “Rotary Cross Plan,” the machine 
is expected to provide additional industry for Poca- 
hontas. Because of the efforts of the Pocahontas 

Kiwanians, the new invention was kept as a local 

enterprise. 

IRGIS, MICHIGAN supported churchgoing 

program in which each Sturgis Kiwanian took an 

unrelated boy to church, then accompanied the boy 
to the boy’s church on another Sunday. 

CHEROKEE, IOWA brings a gift and get-well card to all 
local children between the ages of five and thirteen 
who are hospitalized. 

ALBANY, NEW YORK established an inter-faith chapel 
at a local city hospital. 

RIVERSIDE, NEW JERSEY operates a basketball league 
for boys between ten and sixteen years of age. 


ST with a 
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Members of the Kiwanis Club of Plymouth, Wisconsin sold 
Plymouth-made “Super Slicers” for the benefit of the club’s 
youth program, In six days, the public bought nearly 400. 
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When Kiwanians in Monterey, California had a refreshment 
booth at a fair, Kiwanian Wilber Dunkelberg, left, deputy com- 
mander of nearby Fort Ord, served some of his enlisted men. 


ATHENS, TEXAS bought an electrical scoreboard for 
a school football field with $2000 earned from the 
club’s annual pancake supper. 

SHARON, PENNSYLVANIA sponsors swimming classes 
for crippled and spastic children. 

MUSKOGEE, OKLAHOMA sponsors a weekly radio pro- 
gram called “Sunday School on the Air” for people 
who are unable to attend church. The program is 
nondenominational, and no money is solicited. Mem- 
bers take turns recording the weekly broadcasts. 
The local radio station donates the time. 

POINT LOMA, SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA repaired and 
reorganized a youth center. 

HALLANDALE, FLORIDA organized a garden program 
for local Boy Scouts. The boys were shown how to 
grow vegetables. The scouts were given a garden to 
work with and donated their crops to the school 
cafeteria. 

MECKLENBURG, CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
bought a wheel chair for an elderly man who was 
nearly bedridden with arthritis. 

ANDALUSIA, ALABAMA maintains playground equip- 
ment at a day nursery. 








The Chickasha, Oklahoma club bought playground equipment 
for a kindergarten school at the Oklahoma College for Women. 
Neighborhood boys and girls also use the slides and high-bars. 
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Residents of Hot Springs, South Dakota were moved to remi- 
nisce at this scene from Walt Disney’s “The Vanishing Prairie.” 
Under Kiwanis sponsorship the film premiéred in Hot Springs. 


BLACK HILLS, HOT SPRINGS, SOUTH DAKOTA cleared 
$1020 by sponsoring a premiére showing of Walt 
Disney’s “The Vanishing Prairie.” Proceeds were 
divided between a local crippled children’s hospital 
and the Black Hills club’s underprivileged child 
fund. (See picture above.) 

On the evening of the big premiére, the club held 
a lavish buffalo steak dinner for all Kiwanians in 
the division. Governor J. Earl Schlupp of the Rocky 
Mountain District spoke. Nearly 1000 people turned 
out to see “The Vanishing Prairie” and attend a re- 
ception. In addition to Governor Earl, Miss South 
Dakota of 1954 was on hand. 

The idea of getting “The Vanishing Prairie’s” pre- 
miére for Hot Springs was conceived two years ago 
when a crew of Disney men came to the area to 
begin work on the picture. Kiwanian Earl M. Sem- 
ingsen, who is president of the club this year, 
broached the idea and followed it through to one of 
the biggest evenings Hot Springs has ever seen. 

NORTH SANTA ANA, CALIFORNIA feted twenty-three 
new Americans at a club meeting shortly before 
they took the oath of citizenship. 

FREMONT, OHIO sponsors classes for hard-of-hearing 
pupils. When there was a need for hearing aids, the 
club requested them through the local radio station 
and newspaper. Six used instruments were received, 
and a hearing aid manufacturer offered two new 
units in exchange for two of the used ones. Each 
year the Fremont Kiwanians conduct a _ hearing 
clinic and stage a special Christmas party for chil- 
dren who are hard of hearing. 

EVANSTON, ILLINOIS helped organize the second as- 
sembly of the World Council of Churches, which 
focused world attention on Evanston. A “Commit- 
tee of 100,” whose task it was for a whole year to 
make arrangements for the Council meeting, was 
headed by four Evanston Kiwanians—Past Presi- 
dent L. M. Nelson, Carlyle E. Anderson, Ernest 
Nordstrom and Thomas Boswell, the club treasurer. 


DOUGHERTY COUNTY, ALBANY, GEORGIA produced a 


talent show that included nearly 100 performers. 
The club raised more than $2000 for its projects. 

NORTH DETROIT, MICHIGAN applied luminous tape to 
the rear fenders of more than 2500 bicycles in the 
community. 
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Among the many things drivers were checked on during the 
Ridgetown, Ontario club’s “Kiwanis Safety Week” was motor- 
ists reaction time. The test took place in a van. (See below.) 


RIDGETOWN, ONTARIO held a large-scale Kiwanis 
safety week designed to measure the local traffic 
picture and make local drivers more safety con- 
scious. The Kiwanians’ program was fourfold: (1) a 
car-checking lane where drivers could have their 
vehicles inspected; (2) a bumper-lighting campaign 
in which motorists were given the opportunity to 
buy five feet of light-reflecting tape; (3) a driving 
clinic in which a testing van showed drivers how 
they rated (see picture above); (4) a measured mile 
marked off outside of town to develop a more speed- 
ometer-conscious driver. 

This over-all project required the services of ten 
Kiwanians each day of the campaign. 

The 469 automobiles that passed through the five 
hundred-foot testing lane were checked on head- 
lights, parking lights, windshield wipers, horn, 
brakes, steering and various other items. The Ridge- 
town Kiwanians arranged for motorists whose cars 
had faulty accessories to get a ten per cent discount 
on all safety repairs during Kiwanis safety week. 
Each driver got a “Courtesy Is Contagious” sticker, 
and those whose cars passed the test received an 
official “OK” sticker. Approximately sixty per cent 
of the motorists going through the car check in- 
stalled the light reflective tape. 

The driving clinic van tested 422 drivers for visual 
acuity, distance judgment, field of vision, strength, 
steadiness, glare acuity, reaction time and color dis- 
crimination. Of the examinees, only four persons 
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were rated excellent drivers. Three were found to 
be poor and the rest were classed as average. The 
club gave a motorist’s manual to each person taking 
this test. 

The “measured mile” was an added feature to 
Kiwanis safety week in Ridgetown. The club erected 
a sign at the approach of this mile saying, “You are 
approaching a measured mile. Check your speed....” 
At the mile’s end another sign read, “You have 
checked your speedometer. Check your speed. Slow 
down. Speed limit 30 mph.” ~ 

SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA established two scholar- 
ships at Sacramento State College for male students 
preparing for the teaching profession, a memorial to 
Harry Johnson, a deceased member of the Sacra- 
mento club. The scholarships provide $200 a year. 

PORTLAND, OREGON bought a poliomobile and pre- 
sented it to the city’s mayor at a club meeting. The 
machine, which cost $5000, is used to transport polio 
victims to hospitals. It contains specially built elec- 
tric equipment to keep iron lungs in operation. 

SPARTA, WISCONSIN distributed a classified list of comic 
books to Sparta residents. The list shows whether 
the books are suitable or objectionable for juvenile 
reading. The Sparta Kiwanians have won the co- 
operation of newsstand operators in removing the 
objectionable comic books from their stands. 

HAMPDEN-MOUNT WASHINGTON, BALTIMORE, MARY-. 
LAND helped provide Braille plates at the Baltimore 
zoo so that blind visitors to the zoo can learn the 
names of the animals. 

TECUMSEH, NEBRASKA sponsored a five-day agricul- 
tural course on television for the benefit of local 
high school boys and farmers. 

MILLBURY, MASSACHUSETTS organized a voluntary 
group of traffic officers among local women. They 
help schoolchildren cross busy streets. 

VERNAL, UTAH set up an office and hired a worker to 
send letters to Congressmen urging the construction 
of a dam. 

ST. JOHNS, NEWFOUNDLAND arranged a showing of the 
film “Everybody’s Handicapped,” and as a result, 
two handicapped persons just released from a san- 
itarium were hired for periods of six weeks py 
business organizations in a program to give the ex- 
patients secretarial training. 

HAZELTON, PENNSYLVANIA bought a new encyclopedia 
set, a fairy tale index, a two-volume stamp catalog, 
a dictionary, seventy-seven career pamphlets and 
ninety juvenile books for the Hazelton Public 
Library. 

PHARR, TEXAS conducted a telephone campaign to urge 
local citizens to pay their poll taxes. The activity 
resulted in the largest poll tax registration on record. 

WEIRTON, WEST VIRGINIA conducts a series of youth 
services under the title “Kiwanis Coke Break.” Club 
members walk in, unannounced, on the teen-age 
group at the Weirton Community center and pass 
out coupons entitling the kids to free soft drinks. 
While they drink, a Kiwanis-sponsored speaker de- 
livers a ten-minute inspirational talk. 

JASPER, INDIANA donated more than $1000 to a local 
hospital for use in deep therapy and for the pur- 
chase of equipment used in treating children’s re- 
spiratory diseases. Most of the money was raised in 
a kiddie carnival sponsored by the Jasper club. 

BARSTOW, CALIFORNIA built a camp site on the 
Colorado River for local Boy Scouts and presented 
them with $7000. 
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SAN ANGELO, TEXAS held a chili supper, raising $500. 
The money was divided between the club and the 
local Girl Scouts. 

WEST SIDE, BUFFALO, NEW YORK distributed 10,000 
bookmarks to local schoolchildren. On each mark 
was a safety slogan. 

HUBBARD, OHIO raised $1800 from the club’s annual 
minstrel show. 

NORRISTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA donated $100 to each 
local junior high school for the financing of trips to 
nearby industries and colleges. 

CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA raised $2000 for the 
hearing conservation program which the Charlotte 
Kiwanians are carrying on in public schools. 

NEWPORT, MAINE conducted a course in marital rela- 
tions at a local church. 

LOS ALAMOS, NEW MEXICO contributes regularly to- 
ward the well-being of a little French girl through 
the Foster Parents’ Plan for War Children, Inc. The 
Los Alamos Kiwanians contribute $180 annually to 
this organization and often send packages of cloth- 
ing, food and other useful items to the girl, whose 
father disappeared behind the Iron Curtain. 

MEDFORD, OREGON bought audio equipment for a kin- 
dergarten for hard-of-hearing youngsters. (See 
picture below.) The Kiwanians raised the necessary 
money by producing a yearly “Capers”—a combina- 
tion minstrel show, musical and circus that has 
brought in as much as $4800. 

Kiwanians have given a $700 machine equipped 
to accommodate six children, with individual ear- 
phone units costing about $30 apiece. Group hearing 
aids expedite speech learning and help hard-of- 
hearing kids to win entry in a regular grade school. 

THE GOLDEN MILE, SCARBOROUGH, ONTARIO staged 
a minstrel show for four nights, raising $2300. 

THOMASTON, GEORGIA awards medals to all sopho- 
mores, juniors and seniors at a local military school 
who maintain an eighty-seven per cent average in 
all studies for a nine-week period. THE END 





A deaf girl reacts joyfully to the first word she’s ever 


heard. This experience was made possible through the group 


hearing aid given by Medford, Oregon Kiwanians (See above.) 
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kev Club Roundup 


THE MUNN AWARD Key Clubbers in the Texas-Oklahoma 
District were so appreciative of the help and guidance of 
Kiwanian Melvin T. Munn, Kiwanis district Key Club 
chairman, that they created an award bearing his name. 
It will be given annually to some Key Club in the 
Texas-Oklahoma District which performs some out- 
standing service. 











IDEAS AND PROCEDURES Kiwanians who would like to 
see condensed versions of the top award-winning Key 
Club achievement reports for 1953-54 should write Key 
Club International, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago 11, Illinois. The best reports last year were writ- 
ten by the Reading High School Key Club, Reading, 
Pennsylvania; University High School Key Club, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana; and Fort Valley High School Key 
Club, Fort Valley, Georgia. Included is the report de- 
scribing the blood donor program of the Newnan High 
School Key Club, Newnan, Georgia, which took first 
prize in the Key Club Single Service Activity division 
for 1953-54. 


PRIZE ESSAYIST Robert L. Jillson, immediate past presi- 
dent of the Redford High School Key Club in Detroit 
and former lieutenant governor, won a forty-five-day 
voyage in the Mediterranean with his essay on the sub- 
ject “The American Merchant Marine—Lifeline of In- 
dustry.” Son of a Detroit Kiwanian, Bob (see below) 


visited Greece, Turkey and Portugal on his 11,000-mile 
trip. 


THE END 


Ex-Key Clubber Bob Jillson of Detroit takes the wheel of the 
SS “Executor,” 10,000-ton express cargo vessel, before start- 
ing out on his forty-five day voyage. (See story above). 
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CITIZENSHIP SERVICES 


AGRICULTURE AND CONSERVATION Stimulate your club’s 
interest in resource conservation. Schedule a speaker 
who can tell about problems and policies affecting your 
region. Then hold a discussion meeting. 

—Chauncey B. Watson 


PUBLIC AND BUSINESS AFFAIRS—CANADA What is the 
condition of your public library? It may need new books 
and building repairs. Most certainly it needs your con- 
tinued interest. Have a library representative speak to 
your club and encourage Kiwanians to serve on your 
library board. —Charles H. Hulse 
PUBLIC AND BUSINESS AFFAIRS—UNITED STATES Work to 
attract new industry to your community. Help the 
Chamber of Commerce and other groups determine the 
industrial potential of your town. Then help disseminate 
this information to firms which may be interested in 
expansion. —Stary Gange 
SUPPORT OF CHURCHES The commercialization of Christ- 
mas is viewed with concern by people who realize that 
the holiday is—or should be—primarily spiritual. En- 
courage your fellow Kiwanians to observe the true 
spirit of Christmas this year in their business and per- 
sonal life. —Karl Lehmann 


YOUTH SERVICES 


BOYS AND GIRLS WORK Active PTA’s and other adult 
groups underlie the operation of all good schools. 
Encourage your fellow Kiwanians to take an active 
interest in school operation. —Frederick Y. Briscoe 
CIRCLE K Contact authorities at the local college and ask 
them if they would like to have a boy’s service organiza- 
tion operating on the campus. Point out what Circle K 
clubs have done, then offer to sponsor a Circle K group 
locally. —Armand J. Rodehorst, Sr. 


KEY CLUBS Make sure the newly-appointed Key Club 
Committee for 1955 has a complete record of past prob- 
lems and accomplishments. This is necessary to preserve 
continuity and make for the most effective Key Club 
Ralph Bird 


sponsorship. 
UNDERPRIVILEGED CHILD See what you can do to make 
Christmas happier for the underprivileged. Contact wel- 
fare authorities, churches, schools and youth leaders for 
suggestions —Verne C. Freeman 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE Get reliable personality and 
aptitude tests from your state university. These will 


help you in counseling students. —I. R. Witthuhn 


Here are some 


timely suggestions offered by 





chairmen of the various 
International committees. For 
more information write to 
these men in care of 

Kiwanis International, 

520 North Michigan Avenue, 


Chieago 11, Illinois 


KIWANIS ADMINISTRATION 


ACHIEVEMENT REPORTS Early this month your secretary 
received two copies of the achievement report form from 
your district office. These should be filled out and one 
returned to the district achievement report chairman 


no later than January 25, 1955. —Harold H. White 


ATTENDANCE AND MEMBERSHIP How strong is your club 
as 1954 comes to a close? Have you more and better 
members? Or have good men resigned and left vacan- 
cies in your classification list? —Martin T. Wiegand 


INTER-CLUB RELATIONS How about visiting a faraway 
club? You can charter a bus or even an airplane for 
your journey. —Lewis H. Fouts 
KIWANIS EDUCATION AND FELLOWSHIP Make sure your 
club follows the tested and proven pattern of leadership 
training. Hold a club organization conference for the 
newly elected club officers and committee chairmen 
during December. —Harold O. Danner 


NEW CLUB BUILDING This is the final month of 1954. You 
still have time to complete that new club you’ve been 
talking about for so long. Do it right away, before the 
old year becomes history! —Walter F. Patenge 
PROGRAMS AND MUSIC Organize and support local music 
organizations—high school bands, choruses, orchestras, 
church choirs and private singing groups. Make music 
live in your community. —Daniel L. Auchenbach 
PUBLIC RELATIONS The 40th Anniversary of Kiwanis 
provides an excellent “peg” upon which to hang a 
whole year of public relations activities. Anniversary 
meetings, costume parties, pledges of “continued com- 
munity service” and special 40th Anniversary events, 
all lend themselves to good, newsy publicity releases 


for local papers. —Ewart G. Macpherson 





BUILD by Faith—Loyalty—Service 
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JOHN PHILIP SOUSA 
(From page 15) 


beseech you.” Sousa bundled up half 
a dozen clay pigeons and sent them 
with this note: “I am sorry I didn’t 
hear from you sooner. Before your 
letter came I went out and bagged 
the enclosed pigeons. Please have 
them broiled and let me know how 
they taste.” 

In the summer of 1917, shortly 
after the US declared war on 
Germany, there came an SOS from 
Admiral Moffett, who was com- 
mandant of the Great Lakes Naval 
Training Station. Realizing the need 
of the people and the armed forces 
for stirring, patriotic music, the 
Navy had recruited some of the 
finest talent available. There was an 
undeveloped band at Great Lakes 
but nobody in charge of it. Admiral 
Moffett asked Sousa to find a capable 
bandmaster who would undertake 
the great task of organizing the 
Navy’s music. Without hesitating, 


* * * * * * * 


It’s hard to tell whether or not you 
really like a neighbor until a “For 
Sale” sign suddenly appears on his 
front lawn. 


* * * * * * * 


Sousa volunteered: “I'll join the 
Navy. I’m past sixty-two but you'll 
find me a healthy fellow.” 

He was commissioned in the Naval 
Reserve and became the first Navy 
musician to hold the rank of lieu- 
tenant commander. 

The opportunity to work under the 
great Sousa was like a. magnet. 
Within a month after his arrival 
at Great Lakes, band enlistments 
jumped to 600. Sousa formed a reg- 
ular band battalion with a military 
commander, musical director and 
master-at-arms. Out of his reservoir 
of musicians he was able to furnish 
a band for every regiment at the 
station and a unit of players for 
battleships or other stations when- 
ever they were needed. 

When Sousa was asked to send 
a band to New York for a Red Cross 
drive he decided to go himself and 
take the whole battalion band. The 
emotional appeal of patriotic music 
and Sousa marches proved so over- 
whelming that contributions literally 
poured in. 

As a result, Sousa toured the 
country raising money for the war. 
He was a tireless trouper with a 
flair for showmanship, and he had 
never been happier. He was proud 
of his Navy uniform and proud of 
his band. They were a hand-picked 


(see JOHN PHILIP sOUSA page 44) 
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DO YOU HAVE 
A FLORIDA HOME? 


Here is an opportunity to make your 
home in THE PALMS, in Delray Beach, 
Florida. You can rent an attractive 
apartment in this 8 family apartment 
house at 119 Northeast 7th Avenue, 
Delray Beach. THE PALMS is only 2 
blocks from the inland waterway . . 
2 minutes to the best beach in Florida. 
Has central heat and hot water. Your 
apartment has a living room, bedroom, 
dinette, kitchen, and bath, modestly 
furnished. 


Season Rental 
Dec. 15 to May 15—$900.00 


Take advantage of these _ special 
months... 
Oct. 15 to Jan. 15 $50.00 per week 
Jan, 15 to Apr. 1 $75.00 per week 
Apr. 1 to June 1 $50.00 per week 


You can also take an annual rental 
based on $85.00 per month. Garage 
space would only be $10.00 per month, 


ALSO— 

3 bedroom, 2 bath, furnished house 
for season. Occupancy any time after 
Nov. 1. Central location on quiet 
street. Rent $2,250.00. 


THE PALMS 
Delray Beach, Florida 


one G. use Lone, 
2 Schoolhouse ~~ ae Success 
Great Neck, L.! 


WRITE: 


























Your advertising in 

The Kiwanis Magazine sells 
directly, effectively, without 
costly waste because it reaches 


“prospects” not mere people. 


THE 
KIWANIS 

MAGAZINE 

520 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 

CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 





HERE'S A PROFITaR, 





MONEY MAKING OPPORTUNITY 
FOR YOU WITHOUT INVESTMENT! 


No experience needed to act as our Local 
Dealer for MASTER Work Uniform garments. 
Every business concern a prospect. Adver- 
tising embroidered on garments isa big sales 
feature. Stores can’tcompete. You can easily 
earn up to many thousands of dollars yearly. 
Wesupply all Sales Equipment FREE. Write 
GEO. MASTER GARMENT Div. 
556 WATER STREET, LIGONIER, INDIANA 


s %, MINSTREL shous 


oh a 7 4 OL 


LARGE ano SMALL SHOWS 


NO OUTSIDE DIRECTOR NEEDED WITH 
OUR SCRIPTS AND ong ~ PRICE # 12.50 





THE ONE 
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in perfect taste 


MANOR — a 
Seca 
russ 


When you give Manor Texas Fruit Cake you 
give the best in good food! These superbly 
flavored cakes are richer, more moist and 
tender and contain no citron or peel . . . only 
choice fruits and Texas pecans. Every cake 
comes packaged in a picturesque metal con- 
tainer depicting Texas history. 





Remember your friends, relatives, and 
business associates with this appropriate, 
yet inexpensive gift. Manor will package, 
address and mail (postpaid) your cake 
orders, even to signing your name on gift 
cards we furnish. 


TO ORDER: List names and addresses of 
those to receive Manor Cakes and send with 
check or money order. 

10 3 LBs. 


ONLY $ 
POSTPAID 


| MANOR 
BAKING CO. 


3510 MANOR WAY 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
















Sworn statement from Charles Lemming reads: 





“After starting my own business, 
I’ve averaged 


*1OO aoa, 


—most of it clear profit!’’ 


Not everyone does as well... 

Mr. Lemming owns 2 machines 

e In small city, Mr. 

Lemming started his own 
business, averaged $100 a 
day during first year. Many 
have succeeded. For ex- 
ample, George ome grossed 
$350 in single week 

e How much you earn 
depends largely on you. No 
special skill, no large investment. Cain start 
spare time until full time available. 

No shop necessary. Operate from home. 
Clean upholstered furniture on customers’ 
premises—homes, hotels, motels, etc. Auto 
upholstery, too. Profits high. 

e To be free of bosses, layoffs, start your 
own successful business. Mail coupon today. 


$END COUPON TODAY FOR FREE BOOK 


YON SCHRADER MFG. CO. 
W34''D''PI., Racine, Wisconsin 

Please rush your FREE booklet telling how I 
can start my own profitable, year-round elec- 
tric Upholstery-Cleaning business. Request 
incurs no obligation. 







Name 
Address 
City Zone. State. 
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the $30,000 sambie 


ry’ 

[wo YEARS AGO the Kamloops 
British Columbia, High School band 
won the intermediate band cham- 
pionship of Canada. As winners, they 
were invited to attend the quadren- 
nial world music festival and band 
contest in Kerkrade, Holland, to be 
held in 1954. 

The mayor of Kamloops passed the 
invitation on to Band Director A. 
Nelson McMurdo, who framed it and 
placed the letter among the school’s 
trophies. No one ever thought of 
accepting, for the trip to Europe 
would cost $30,000, and Kamloops 
had a population of just 10,000. 

A year later, however, one of the 
band members, fifteen-year-old Fay 
Condon, brought the matter up again. 
She kept asking her father why the 
band couldn’t go to Holland. He tried 
to explain that the cost made it im- 
possible. But when Pat Condon be- 
came a charter member of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Kamloops in Decem- 
ber 1953 and was named chairman of 
the boys and girls work committee, 
he proposed the band trip as the 
club’s first project. 





The forty-six members of the club 
went to work immediately. They set 
up a number of committees and be- 
gan staging auctions, plays, concerts, 
dances, parties and tag days. 

The spirit of Kiwanis was infec- 
tious. Soon the whole community 
was engrossed in the “impossible” 
task of getting together $30,000. One 
Kamloops man donated an empty 
store on a prominent corner for use 
as campaign headquarters. A drive- 
in theater donated one night’s pro- 
ceeds, and when another drive-in 
movie opened for the first time, it 
gave its first two nights’ take to the 
fund. 

A big break came when the pro- 
vincial government contributed $5000 
and the city followed suit with $1000. 

Soon the Kamloops Kiwanians, 
only six months old as a club, were 
counting the $30,000, and the sixty- 
three musicians, conductor, business 
manager, chaperon and nurse were 
off for Holland to compete with 141 
other bands—many of them adult 
aggregations—from sixteen nations. 

All the efforts of the Kamloops 
Kiwanians were more than justified 
when their home town band was 
crowned champion! THE END 








JOHN PHILIP SOUSA 
(From page 43) 


lot of young sailors sprucely uni- 
formed and superbly trained. The 
appearance of the Great Lakes Band 
at a bond rally was almost certain 
assurance that it would be over- 
subscribed. “How we tooted and 
trumpeted,” Sousa wrote afterward. 
“And how we charmed the dollars 
out of American pockets.” Alto- 
gether they charmed over $21,000,000 
out of pockets and into the US 
Treasury. 


In 1932, when Sousa was seventy- 
eight, he was invited to Reading, 
Pennsylvania as guest conductor of 
the Ringgold Band. In the afternoon 
he rehearsed the players and later 
attended a banquet in his honor. 
His friends noticed that he seemed 
tired and his voice was. weak. 
Shortly after midnight he suffered 
a heart attack and died within a 
few minutes. Wearing his beloved 
Navy uniform, John Philip Sousa, 
the master of the march, was buried 
in the Congressional Cemetery with 
full military honors. THE END 





KIDS’ DAY, 1954 
(From page 18) 


US Army General Depot at Atlan- 
ta. The Georgia youngsters rode in 
an amphibious “Duck.” 

In Cheboygan, Michigan, Kiwan- 
ians arranged a seventy-mile cruise 
on the US Coast Guard icebreaker, 
the Mackinaw. More than one hun- 
dred kids made the trip and wit- 
nessed a sea-rescue operation, in- 
spected the entire ship and ate lunch. 

Along with the popular visits to 
military bases were a variety of oth- 
er activities. On Kids’ Day week end 
the Centralia, Washington club: (1) 
sponsored a city government project 
on Friday; (2) arranged theater 
parties and a visit to an airfield on 
Saturday; and (3) sponsored “Take 
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a Kid to Sunday School and Church” 
activity on Sunday. 

Kiwanians in Westboro, Ottawa, 
and South Ottawa presented ten 
high school football squads in five 
different games lasting fifteen min- 
utes each; a theater party attended 
by 12,000 kids; sports events for the 
youngsters and a dance for teens. 

The Poestenkill, New York club of- 
fered these activities: movies, sports 
events, pet show, hot dog and ham- 
burger roast, square dance and con- 
tests in baking, fishing and spelling. 

Sports played a major role in Kids’ 
Day activities. Down in Florida the 
Winter Haven club sponsored a foot- 
ball clinic, and the Blue Island, Chi- 
cago club took local kids to a foot- 
ball game. The hot rivalry between 
Springdale and Fayetteville, Arkan- 





sas inspired the Kiwanis clubs of the 
two towns to stage a game between 
the “pint-sized” players of the two 
towns. Popular in Toronto, Ontario 
was the Kids’ Day Rugby Olympics. 

Baseball was also featured. Clubs 
in Greater St. Louis sponsored a 
championship game in Busch Sta- 
dium, home of the St. Louis Cardi- 
nals. The event included clowns and 
music. 

Twenty-three clubs in the sixth 
and twelfth divisions of the Capital 
District took more than 16,000 
youngsters to Baltimore Memorial 
Stadium to watch the Baltimore 
Orioles play the Chicago White Sox. 
A squadron of F-51 Mustang fight- 
ers passed over the stadium in sa- 
lute, and Governor Theodore Mc- 
Keldin of Maryland spoke. 

Kids’ Day was full of carnival- 
like events. The Compton, California 
club gave away 7000 free rides at a 
local amusement park. Kiwanians in 
Trenton, Ontario staged a four-hour 
field day of races.and throwing con- 
tests. Boxing, a horse show, free air- 
plane rides and a professional square 
dancing exhibition were highlights 
of a carnival which the Loveland, 
Ohio club put on for local kids. 

Prescott, Ontario Kiwanians had a 
busy schedule of events lasting from 
early morning to evening. Kids com- 
peted for trophies, radios and more 
than one hundred other prizes in 
contests. Among the contests was 
one naming the best dressed dog. 

Free movies and parades of all de- 
scriptions have long been among the 
best liked of activities on Kids’ Day. 
In one of the pet parades, sponsored 
by the Albany, Georgia club, an 
opossum took first prize. The Palat- 
ka, Florida club offered free movies 
for all kids who brought articles of 
clothing to the theater. More than 
2000 pieces were donated and turned 
over to a welfare agency. 

Philipsburg, Pennsylvania Kiwan- 
ians arranged for kids to have rides 
on city fire fighting equipment, and 
Torrance, California Kiwanians held 
a treasure hunt, giving prizes for 
colored discs kids found in the grass. 
The Lexington, North Carolina club 
sponsored the county agricultural 
fair which grossed $12,000. Lexing- 
ton Kiwanians are using the money 
to pay for a “kiddie camp” the club 
will operate next summer. And in 
Winnamucca, Nevada, kids scam- 
pered after candy that was dropped 
from a plane and stood in line for a 
ton of watermelon. 

From coast to coast, Kids’ Day 
1954 was a_ tremendous §s success. 
Clubs are already talking about 
what they will do to make next 
year’s observance bigger. THE END 
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I LOVE A GADGET 
(From page 22) 


self at church with my wife scarcely 
off the front porch. 

The horror finally came to an end 
when my wife accidentally pounded 
the pedometer to bits with a ham- 
mer. She thought she saw a mouse 
run into a pair of trousers which 
happened to have the pedometer in 
one of its pockets. By good fortune 
I was not wearing the trousers at the 
time. 

One experience gave me a bad 
scare. I answered an ad for a com- 
pound which was guaranteed to 
eliminate shaving. 

It was a white harmless-looking 
powder which the directions said to 
mix with water to a paste and pat on 


the face. Then in a minute to scrape ° 


it off with the back of a table knife 
and with it would come the beard. 

I followed directions but some- 
thing went wrong. The paste set and 
I found my face encased in solid ce- 
ment. I had a horrible buried-alive 
feeling and rushed to the kitchen 
where my wife was. preparing 
breakfast. 

I said, “Ungh, ungh,” and pointed 
to my jaws. 

My wife grasped instantly what 
had happened and seizing a mixing 
spoon tapped my jaw. There was a 
hollow tomb-like sound, but nothing 
happened. Then she gave me a 
healthy wallop with the spoon, and 
the plaster cracked. 

I moaned feverishly as she pulled 
it off bit by bit. 

When she had finished, she sur- 
veyed me thoughtfully and _ said, 
“You know, this is about the only 
thing you’ve ever bought that really 
worked.” 

“How can you say that!” 
ed. 

“But it really took your beard off,” 
she replied, “except for a few tufts 
here and there. And you certainly 
won’t be able to shave again for 
few weeks. Why ask for more?” 

I didn’t answer. I only wished I 
had known that the scheme was to 
have the beard pulled out by the 
roots. I threw the stuff away of my 
own accord. 

But such experiences as the above 
are exceptions and in no way have 
dimmed my delight in gadgets. Right 
now I am plotting on how to include 
a vibrating sander for my workshop 
in the family budget. 

I feel that I have a very strong 
selling point. The ad says the sander 
can also be used for giving massages 
to aching muscles. That ought to do 
it since my wife frequently com- 
plains of a pain in the neck. tae enp 
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FOLDING] 
BANQUET 


Discounts to 
Clubs, Churches, 
Lodges, Schools, 
and all Institutions 


MONROE TRUCKS 


For storing Folding Tables and Chairs 
ry ~~ V the easy. modern way Each truck 
: handles either tables or chairs. Construc- 
> tion of Truck No. TSC permits storage 
in limited space. 





Transport -Storage 
Truck No. TSC 
Teansport Truck No. TF 


WRITE FOR NEW 
CATALOG, PRICES 
AND DISCOUNTS 


THE “Monroe. COMPANY 
16 CHURCH STREET. COLFAX. IOWA 





























KIWANIS BADGES 


And Other Souvenir Items 


THE STANDARD VISITORS BADGE WITH 
POSTCARD—has come into almost universal 


use. The spring steel clip is easily attached to 
top of coat pocket; grips firmly. Our large 
production of these Badges enables us to sell 
them most reasonably. 100 for $8, 250 for 
$18.75, 500 for $35, 1000 for $65. 

GUEST BADGE—without posteard used for 
Non-Members in the same size and style as 
badges for Visiting Members but has red 
border and distinctive printing. Prices on these 


given as follows: 100 for $7, 250 for $16.75, 


500 for $30, 1000 for $50. 


MR. PRESIDENT OF KIWANIS—You will 
need a Christmas Greeting for your mem- 
bers. Our specially designed folder bears the 


Kiwanis emblem and a fitting message. Samples 


upon request. Priced as follows: 25 for $5, 
50 for $8.50, 100 for $12, with envelopes. 
SOUVENIRS FOR THE LADIES—A tiny 
transparent box with a hinged lid. To be give n 
as souvenirs to the ladies. Size 2%" x 1% 
x 1”. A tiny gift for tiny trinkets for your 
lady’s dresser. They will love them. Price $12 


per hundred. 


CERTIFICATES OF APPRECIATION—The 
Certificates are a work of art. They are en- 
cased with plastic transparent window bringing 
out the colorful lithographed illustrations and 
forming the most beautiful item of its kind 
on the market. They have manifold uses. We 
print them in accordance with your instrue- 
tions. Size 9144" x 6%”. Priced at 40 cents each. 


SMITH INDUSTRIES Xenia 2, Ohio 


For Your Business Friends: 
a Gift for the Whole Family! 


QUALITY CHEESE 


from WISCONSIN! 


Treat them to the finest natural tangy Cheese, 
direct from the Heart of America's Dairyland! 
(Wisconsin Maple Syrup and Clover Honey Too) 
Gourmet Gift Packed Assortments of Wisconsin’s noted 
cheese of distinctive types: Cheddar, Swiss, Brick, Long- 
horn, Bleu, and (America’s newest) Nu-world. Also 
famous foreign type cheese: French, Italian, Scandi- 
navian, etc. Colorful Packs—-your card inclosed—$2.60 
up. Write now for informative brochure—discounts. 


WISCONSIN MAID INDUSTRIES 


Gourmet Shop Dept. 
Box 405, Madison, Wisconsin 


| like nothing else can. . 
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Your Name Deserves 


RAISED LETTE RS 





Make it S-T-A-N-D O-U-T! Raised letters do it 
. beautifully . . . dominantly. 


Make people remember you . . . good showmanship 


pays! 

| Our revolutionary new unbreakable laminated 
material, finished with five baked coats, gives you 
Raised Letters of unusual beauty ...and are 


G-U-A-R-A-N-T-E-E-D. 
signed for “individuality” . . . no two alike. Ordinary 
Letters cost you money; Trio Letters make you 
money. The most profitable modernization a busi- 
ness front can have. Write for full details. 


TRIO LETTERS, Incorporated, Dept. 212 
329 Woodlawn Ave. ¢ Aurora «Il. 


Every job custom-de- 

















Look Smart...Be Smart...have your 
CLOTHES MADE-TO-MEASURE 


by, 


NATIONALLY 
ADVERTISED 


NATIONALLY 
PRICED 
$4950, $7]50 
"Be Safer 
in a Schaefer” 
WRITE son teen OF 


EXCLUSIVE DEALER 
IN YOUR AREA 












Schaefer Tailoring Co. 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 








MIDDLEMAN 
PROFITS 
MASTER MECHANIC 
PORTABLE LIGHT PLANT 


Push Button Start — 600-700 watts —115 ¥ 










P 60 cyc. AC. Powere y by a rugged 2 hp. easy. 
ae 22 starting Briggs gas engine. No wiring neces- 
P oe sary, just plugin and »perate. Plenty of current 
for any radio, television, oil burner, freezer, 


pump, lights, ete. which require up to 700 
watts. Ides al for camp, cc stage, trailer or beat! 
4 cludes voltmeter and built -in , winding to 

v. auto batteries. Wt. 75 Ib asily 


cks out power "$143.50 
Saisie 59 





(item 24) 


ree 
fits in car tras k. Be preparec d ifs rit kno 
lines. Reg 
1000- 1200 Watt Piant (I: em 45) same as Item 24 but with 


larger generator & engine—50% greater outprt....... 


MASTER Snow Blow 
it's a snow blow 

it's a power sickle it’s a rotary mower 
It’s a cultivator it’s a rotary tiller 
Where can you get a power twol 
that does so many jobs? Works for 
you the year ‘round. Does terrific 
job of cleaning snow from walks, 


PROPELLED 


NO 
PUSHING 
“ it’s a plow 






ae ~ drives, etc. without backbreaking 
with work, Also prepares deep mellow 
Snow seed beds. cuts weeds, lawns, etc, 
low The Master Gardener performs 
Attach- better—does more than tractors 
ment costing twice as much. Converts in 
minutes to Tiller, Power Sickle, 
(item ete. Baste, self-propelled 2 hp: 
tractor riggs or 
) Clinton engine..... $119.50 
Snow Blow.......... $39.50 Sickle Bar Mower. . . . $42.5@ 
Pia ccantegaeeaaes $15.00 Dise Harrow........ $15.75 
Rotary Tiller........ $42.50 Rotary Lawn Mower. . $42.56 
Cultivator... ..sccees $ 8.75 Lawn Mower Hitch...$ 4.56 
Furrowing Tool......$ 8.75 


Freight prepaid to most areas. Easy payment plan available; 
Send 10¢ for big 1955 Catalog. Free with order. Prices f.o.b. factory. 10 day 
0. 


oney bai ae jue arentes Sen my ¢ ae i 
Master Mechanic Mfg. Co., Dept. 35-J, Burlington, Wis. 
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An Answer to every 
Wraps Problem 


Welded steel Valet Racks keep 
wraps dry. aired and “in 
press"”...end unsanitary 
locker room conditions 

. save floor space—fit 
in anywhere... standard 
in all strictly modern 
offices. factories, hotels. 
clubs, schools, churches, 
institutions 
or wherever 
there is a wraps 


m. , 4 
problem Write for Catalog No. 7 
EL- ba E U J be s hed " = 0. 
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TOPS IN MIAMI BEACH 
KIWANIS CLUB 
LUNCHEONS 








SKY HIGH on the OCEAN ; 
AIR CONDITIONED 
OPEN ALL YEAR 


HELBORNE 


On the Ocean at 18th St. 

Hub of MIAMI BEACH 

THURSDAYS 12:15 
the 


Morte Corl. 


On the Ocean at 65th St. . Miami Beach 


AIR CONDITIONED 
OPEN ALL YEAR 


WEDNESDAYS 12:15 


wOTEL 
Poot 
CABANA CLUS 

















Tastee Freez is a reg. trade ath - 


LOCATIONS WANTED 


for additional 


sign long-term lease on land and building iMustrated. 
Large return on investment. Write, wire or call. 


TASTEE-FREEZ CORP. of AMERICA, { 








SPEAKER’S DESK 


for use on banquet tables, 
ete. 19” front x 18” high 
= 18” deep. A piece of fur- 
niture that most every club 
needs for the convenience of 


speakers 
ts built with ae 
book: 





Desk 
for extra papers, 3. 
Finished with rubber cosh: 
foned corners. Light, com- 
pact and stw ° 

esks are made only as 
ordered, and uire two to 
four days for delivery. Each 


12. 
MANUFACTURING 


32°. 
465 w. mantieen St.. ‘cago 


WAbash 2-2070 
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In NEW YORK 
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is Tisch Hotel 


DINKLER HOTELS 


Where Kiwanis Meets 
The DINKLER PLAZA, Atlanta, Ga, 


The DINKLER-TUTWILER Hotel 
Birmingham, Ala. 
The DINKLER-JEFFERSON DAVIS Hotel. 
Montgomery, Ala. 


The ST. CHARLES, New Orleans, La. 

















Cin * Ses a N.M. 


Kiwanis Meets at 


EL FIDEL HOTEL 


Wed basen Noon 


+ oktAaHomA 
Ke, hea TMORE 
2 OKLAHOMA CITY 


H. P. “Johnnie” Johnson 
Managing Director 

































ROCHESTER, MINN. 
vein HOTEL ARTHUR 


~~ “Rest Assured” 
One Block to Clinic 


EXCELLENT FOOD FREE PARKING 
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IN MIAMI, FLORIDA, IT’S THE — 
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—~ KIWANIS MEETS FRIDAY NOON 
in the magnificent 
TOP O' THE COLUMBUS 


N- Kcompterety 4 AIR CONDITIONED 

















HOTEL 


VANCOUVER 


KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 


Operated under the joint management of 
the Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Companies. 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 








his:* HOTEL 
t MemP"" PEABODY 
"'South’s Finest—One of America’s Best’’ 


F. R. Schutt 


Pres. & Gen. Mar. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 














COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED 


She Mayflower 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
C.JMACK, Vice Pres. & { 
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CORE OF AMERICA 
(From page 34) 


tucky’s 40,000-square-mile area. If 
a nonstate firm so much as hints 
that it is interested in expanding into 
Kentucky, the board hustles up a 
batch of helpful facts and figures, 
often dispatching a _ state-owned 
plane to bring down company offi- 
cials for a closer look at what Ken- 
tucky has to offer. 


Such is the combination of human 
and natural factors upon which the 
two great states of Kentucky and 
Tennessee are building for a more 
prosperous tomorrow. And it is in 
this atmosphere of systematic prog- 
ress that the district’s 125 Kiwanis 
clubs and 6650 Kiwanians are play- 
ing a major role in building both for 
today and tomorrow. 

Although clubs throughout the 
district are concerned with much the 
same problems that command the 
attention of Kiwanians everywhere, 
they have been especially active in 
youth services, including boys and 
girls work and assistance to under- 
privileged children and the support 
of churches. The district sponsors 
one of the largest Key Club districts, 
and with the problems understand- 
ably created by the area’s enormous 
growth, Kentucky-Tennessee clubs 
are exceptionally active in agricul- 
tural and community affairs. 

Typical of the enthusiasm of clubs 
throughout the district is the Nash- 
ville Kiwanis club which, in addition 
to cooperating with the Future 


| Farmers of America and 4-H Clubs, 
| sponsors the Davidson County Junior 
| Dairy Show at which the club con- 


tributes over $300 in prizes for out- 
standing exhibits. 

The Prestonsburg, Kentucky club 
has had a most successful sustaining 
program for buying eyeglasses for 
the hill-country boys and girls whose 
parents are unable to provide such, 
and the following letter recently 
came to the president of this club: 
“Dear Mr. Chairman of the Kiwanis 
club—I got my glasses yesterday. I 
sure can read better and count my 
teacher’s fingers correct now. I want 
you to know I do appreciate them 
more than you will ever know. My 
teacher is Mrs. Thornberry. She 
wants to thank you also. I am only 
eight years ole. I hope someday 
when I become a man, I can belong 
to the Kiwanis club. Your little 
friend, Moses Griffey.” 

Another example is the Kiwanis 
Club of Knoxville, Tennessee which 
has for years maintained one of the 
most outstanding and_ successful 
“Fresh-Air Camps” for the youth of 


| the Knoxville area. 
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One landmark in the district is the 
“Kiwanis Trail” which runs from 
Corbin, Kentucky to Cumberland 
Falls and on to Parkers Lake, Ken- 
tucky. It got its name from the 
Corbin club’s successful road-build- 
ing efforts which followed a dramatic 
trek made by four club members in 
1927 through the _ then-primitive 
area. This is the only federal high- 
way in the United States bearing 
the name of a service club. 

It is hardly surprising that a dis- 
trict as vigorous and active as Ken- 
tucky-Tennessee should have con- 
tributed many a distinguished leader 
of Kiwanis International. The long 
roster of such outstanding Kiwanians 
includes Past International President 
Harper Gatton, Madisonville, Ken- 


* * * * * * * 


Statistically, the average tempera- 
mental character is ninety per cent 
temper, ten per cent mental. 


* * * * * * * 


tucky; Past International Vice- 
President. A. F. Branton, Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee; Past Interna- 
tional Treasurer Lee F. Campbell, 
Middlesboro, Kentucky; Past Inter- 
national Trustee E. B. Stahlman, Jr., 
Nashville, Tennessee; The Honorable 
Frank G. Clement, governor of the 
state of Tennessee (at thirty-four 
the youngest state governor in the 
nation); and Past District Governors 
Lloyd M. Easterling, Clarksville, 
Tennessee; States R. G. Finley 
(chairman, International Committee 
on Education and Fellowship for 
1955), Chattanooga, Tennessee; J. 
Temple Fraker, Knoxville, Tennes- 
see; Lee B. Harr, Johnson City, 
Tennessee; Twyman Humphrey, 
Louisville, Kentucky; Roy C. Nel- 
son, Elizabethton, Tennessee; Edgar 
Richardson, Lexington, Kentucky; 
Elmer L. Sandusky, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky; J. Malcolm Shull, Elizabeth- 
ton, Tennessee; Charles I. Henry, 
Madisonville, Kentucky; and Kelly 
Thompson, Bowling Green, Ken- 
tucky. 

“Kentucky,” wrote Jesse Stuart, 
the state’s best-known contemporary 
poet, “is neither Southern, Northern, 
Eastern nor Western; it is the core 
of America. If these United States 
can be called a body, Kentucky can 
be called its heart.” It is only fair— 
if not poetic justice—to add that 
Tennessee shares with Kentucky a 
strategic and equal prominence as 
the heartland of America. Pro- 
foundly aware of their singular 
potentialities, both great states are 
building a brighter, more prosperous 
future of Americans in every state 
of the Union. THE END 
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Get double enjoyment from your Kentucky 
vacation—once when you plan it, and again 
when you take it. Begin by sending for your free 
“Historic Kentucky Highways” today. Here, 
in 60 pages of glorious full-color photographs, 
are the sights you'll want to see, the things you'll 


want to do and the places you'll want to go. 
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Please send me a free copy of the 60-page, full-color travel 
book, ‘Historic Kentucky Highways’ 
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J ust before the Giants tangled with the Indians in the 
World Series, the Hinsdale, Illinois Kiwanians divided 
their club into two groups to stimulate attendance and 
membership during the month of October. The men 
got five points for bringing in a new member, one point 
for attending the first meeting of the month, two points 
for the second, and so on. Make-ups counted one point. 
What did the club name the two teams? Giants and 
Indians, of course. The result was the same as in the 
World Series, except that the Hinsdale Indians made a 
closer battle than the Cleveland Indians did. 


K rwantan Rod Maclean of the Los Angeles club has 
been elected president of the Financial Public Relations 
Association. Assistant vice-president of the Union Bank 
and Trust Company of Los Angeles, Rod has won 
numerous awards for pioneering modern design in bank 
advertising and is a well-known contributor of light 
verse to The Saturday Evening Post, Collier’s, The 
Reader’s Digest, The Saturday Review and many other 


publications. 


Kiwanis membership is a tradition with the Pattersons 
in Missoula, Montana. Past District Governor John F. 
Patterson, a charter member of the Missoula club, is a 
thirty-year Legion of Honor man. His father, John E. 
Patterson, became a Missoula Kiwanian in the late 
thirties and was active until his death in 1950. Now John 
F. Patterson, Jr., has joined the club. 


Past President Edward Ludwig of the Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania club is the new president of the Florists’ 
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Kiwanian Leighton Hough, left, a member of the Oshkosh, Wis- 
consin club, received a framed copy of “The Eisenhower Prayer” 
for his long and distinguished service to the United States 
Bonds program. Leighton, president of the First 
Bank in Oshkosh, is county bond sales chairman. 


Savings 
National 
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Telegraph Delivery Association. The Association, made 
up of more than 10,000 florists, does about $40,000,000 in 
flowers-by-wire orders every year. As president, Ed 
will direct the entire program of the Association in the 
coming year. An alumnus of Cornell, where he studied 
horticulture, Ed is director of the Pittsburgh Amateur 
Baseball Federation, which provides baseball for boys. 


Excur Kiwanians—each from a different club—met 
aboard the Queen Mary in the middle of the Atlantic 
and talked for two hours about the things they had seen 
and done abroad. Participants in the gathering were 
E. G. “Scotty” Beveridge, Coshocton, Ohio; Joseph 
Hohmann, North Bergen-Guttenberg, New Jersey; W. 
Frank Taylor, Goldsboro, North Carolina; W. D. Hollis, 
Salisbury, Missouri; O. N. Hutchinson, Charlotte, North 
Carolina; James E. Morlock, Evansville, Indiana; and 
Roy Smith, Norman, Oklahoma. 


Iw Avcusta, Marne, Kiwanians met for an All-Maine 
special program in recognition of the New England Dis- 
trict’s Agriculture and Conservation Week October 17- 
23. Guest speaker at the large inter-divisional meeting 
was Chauncey Watson of DeKalb, Illinois, chairman of 
the International Committee on Agriculture and conser- 


vation. Kiwanian Chauncey, whose committee slogan 


this year was “Food—The Greatest Weapon for Peace,” 
told the Maine Kiwanians that the price of wheat would 
have to drop one-half its present price to effect a one- 
cent reduction on a loaf of bread. He said farm prices 
have declined twenty per cent since 1951 and that they 
must be re-established. 





When the Kiwanis Club of North York, Toronto paid an inter- 
club visit to The Golden Mile club in Scarborough, the visi- 
tors left behind a pig to be housed and fed by each Scar- 
borough committee member who was tardy or failed to file 
reports promptly. The result: All reports were turned in early. 
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Ideal Gift 
Club Presidents 
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Here is a smart-looking kit that will be a big ring binder for 814- by 11-inch paper. Oft-size 
| help to Kiwanis officers during the year ahead. sheets can be tucked into extra pockets that are 
« ¥ 
| This quality accessory is made of top grain sewn onto the inside covers and each interior 
| cowhide, handsomely stitched and embossed in divider. 

cold with the official Kiwanis emblem. Name Every club president, licutenant governor 

and office can be lettered in gold, too, for a and governor will use this kit again and gain 

small* extra charge, making the kit a treasured during his term of office. Order right away 5 

memento. YOH CAN Pel a kit in time foi formal presentation 
| This Kiwanis officials’ kit contains a three- on induction night 

The kit costs $13.25, tax included. 
*Imprinting costs $1.00. extra. 
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. Order from 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


520 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 11, ILL. 
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FORWARD 


IN KIWANIS... 





They will help your new members catch the true spirit of Aiwanis 


They will inspire deeper loyalty in the hearts of Kiwanis veterans 


They will dramatize the importance of Kiwanis to the people of your home town 


Many Kiwanians will soon be distributing 
Ibiectives folders in their business mail and 
many clubs will be giving folders to their 
new and old members. Some clubs even pass 
out Objectives folders at Kiwanis Pancake 
Days, horse shows, minstrels and other pub- 
lic gatherings here's no finer way to spread 


the Kiwanis story! 


Are ans Inte } national 


\ VJ wm A , Chica MT, Ulir 


In your Kiwanis education program 


In public relations 
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Order through your club secretary or enclose your remittance in ful! 
lor prompt shipment 
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